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Notes. 
GREYSTOKE FAMILY. 


In the review of ‘Nunburnholme: its 
History and Antiquities, by the Rev. 
M. C. F. Morris (10 8S. x. 79), it is stated 
that ‘“‘Mr. Morris has made out a satis- 
factory list of the Lords of Nunburnholme 
from Forne, who may have held it pre- 
vious to the Norman time. He may have 
been, and probably was, ancestor of the 
‘Greystockes.” 

To remove all doubt as to Forne’s position 
‘as lineal ancestor of the Greystokes and as 
to his tenure of Greystoke before the Con- 
quest, I offer the following notes from my 
eollection of materials towards a history of 
the Feudal Baronage of Yorkshire. 

The first of the family upon record may 
be identified with a considerable degree 
of certainty as Sigulf, one of the magnates 
‘of Cumberland in pre-Conquest days, thus 
mentioned in the important charter of 
Gospatric found at Lowther Castle in 
1902 by the Rev. F. W. Ragg :— 

“T will that the men that dwell with Thorfynn 
at Carden and at Combedeyfoch be as free with 
him as Melmor and Thore and Sygulf were in 
Eadread’s vii. 246; ‘V.C. 

2410. 


Cumb.,’ ii. 


Sigulf was the father of Forne, who appears 
in the Yorkshire survey as one of the King’s 
thegns holding in 1086 in Brunham (Nun- 
burnholme) 11 ploughlands. It is extremely 
probable that he also held under Henry I., 
if not in 1086, the following lands in the 
soke of Pocklington — Nunburnholme, 
1 ploughland ; Millington, 13 ploughlands ; 
Waplington, 2 ploughlands; Thornton- 
le-Moor, half the manor or 2} plough- 
lands; and 14 bovates of a berewick in 
Millington containing 2 ploughlands, the 
remainder of which was given to Robert de 
Brus. 

Forne was a trusted servant of the Crown 
in Yorkshire in the time of Henry I. in asso- 
ciation with Walter Espec and Anketill 
de Bulmer. He attested many royal charters 
—among others the confirmation to St. 
Oswald of Nostell of the benefactions made 
by Swein son of Ailric, which passed at 
Portsmouth upon the transfretation (Cotton 
MSS., Vesp. E. xix. f. 7b). It was recorded 
by the inquest of service made in 1212 that 
Henry I. gave Greystoke (near Penrith) to 
Forne the son of Siolf. Here we are pro- 
bably justified in reading confirmed in place 
of gave. Forne also held several manors 
in Westmorland. At Winchester in 1110 
he attested the royal confirmation of the 
privileges and customs of the church of 
York; and he was one of the magnates 
who in 1121 at York heard the claim pre- 
ferred by the monks of Durham to Tyne- 
mouth (‘Historians of York,’ Rolls Series, 
iii. 36; ‘Sym. of Durham,’ ii. 261). He 
was probably the donor of two bovates of 
land at Besingby to Bridlington Priory, and 
with Ivo his son gave two bovates some- 
where in his fee in Durham to the church of 
Hexham (‘ Priory of Hexham,’ Surtees Soc., 
i. 59). He died shortly before 1130, when 
his son Ivo owed the Exchequer 5/. for his 
father’s land and 5 marks of the pleas of 
Blithe (Pipe Roll, 31 Hen. I., 25). Eda, 
sister of Ivo, after having had, as it is said,, a 
bastard son by Henry I. named Robert, 
married Robert de Oilly, Baron of Hook 
Norton in Oxfordshire (Lappenberg, ‘ Eng- 
land under the Norman Kings,’ 348n. ; 
‘Mon. Angl.,’ vi. 251a). 

By Agnes his wife Ivo had a daughter 
Alice, who was given by her parents in 
marriage to Edgar, son of Earl Gospatric, 
with a dowry of ten manors, viz., in Durham, 
Ulnaby and Thornton by the Tees; in 
Westmorland, Knock Salecock (Chonoc- 
Salechild) and Yanwath (Euenewit); in 


H.| Cumberland, Blencowe (Gleneklau) ; and in 


Coquetdale, Trewhitt and “‘Cers,’ Great 
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and Little Tosson, and Flotterton by per- 
forming utware”’ (‘ Newminster Chartul.,’ 
117). This gift was confirmed by Ivo’s 
son Walter, who gave in 1158 to Rievaulx 
half a ploughland in Folkton. It is un- 
certain when he succeeded his father Ivo, 
whom he did not long survive, for, having 
in 1162 rendered one mark of scutage in 
Northumberland, he probably died during 
that fiscal year. During the same year 
Ranulf son of Walter rendered in Yorkshire 
one mark of scutage, another mark being 
pardoned to Henry de Oilly. In 1165 the 
same Ranulf rendered account in North- 
umberland of one mark to the donum levied 
that year, and in Yorkshire paid 33s. 4d. 
of scutage upon 2} knights’ fees. Between 
1167 and 1176 Beatrice, relict of Walter 
son of Ivo, and Ranulf her son confirmed 
to Rievaulx the gift made by Walter son 
of Ivo of half a ploughland in Folkton, a 
culture called Ravenesdale, and pasture for 
1,000 sheep (‘Rievaulx Chartul.,’ 116-17, 170). 

In making a return of his fees in 1166 
Ranulf son of Walter says :— 

“Know that my ancestors held of the King your 
grandfather the fees of my knights, and by your 

ace I now hold of you by the service of three 
nights and a third part of a knight.”—‘ Red Book 
of the Exch.,’ 434. 
With Alice his daughter he gave in marriage 
to Henry son of Hervey all Mickleton, with 
the service of Guy de Bovincurt there and 
in Northumberland, and the service of 
Lonton and Thringarth with the forest of 
Lune, situate in the North Riding of York- 
shire, adjoining Westmorland on the west 
(‘ Reg. Hon. Richmond,’ App. 58; * Hist. 
of Gilling West,’ 386). To Bridlington he 
confirmed two bovates of land given by 
Theobald son of Reinfred and William son of 
the said Theobald. In 1168 he rendered 
44s. 5d. to the aid to marry the King’s 
daughter ; in 1172 he rendered 66s. 8d. of 
scutage due from three and a third fees ; 
and in 1180 rendered account of 100. 
because he had departed out of the realm 
without licence and to be quit of an amerce- 
ment on account of one of his men for whom 
he had been surety. In 1182 he successfully 
defended a plea brought by Richard Male- 
bisse, who claimed six ploughlands in 
Thornton (-le-Moor ?). In 1190 he owed 
24 marks of the scutage of Wales, which 
were still due in 1194, in which year he had 
acquittance of 66s. 8d. of the scutage of 
Normandy in respect that his son William 
had been with the King in that campaign 


(Pipe Rolls). In 1196 he rendered to a 


scutage, and again in 1200 to that of Nor- 


mandy. The date of his death is uncertain. 
Amabel his relict survived, and married 
Roger son of Hugh, who held in 1212 one 
knight’s fee in Cowscliffe, co. Durham, which 
had been assigned to her in dower (‘ Testa. 
de Nevill,’ p. 395b). 

In 1207 William son of Ranulf made an 
acknowledgment that he would render 
yearly to Gilbert de Gant one sor goshawk 
healthy and sound, to be delivered yearly 
at Hunmanby between the feasts of the 
Assumption and the Nativity of the Virgin, 
in respect of one ploughland which he held of 
Gilbert at Ellerton, near Pocklington ( ‘Yorks. 
Fines,’ 110). He died early in 1209, holding: 
in Cumberland two vills in demesne and two. 
in service for a cornage rent of 4. per annum. 
The same year Robert de Vipont gave 
500 marks and 5 palfreys in Cumberland 
to have wardship of the land of William 
son of Ranulf and his heirs, and the marriage- 
of the heirs and of Heloise de Stutevill, who- 
had been William’s wife (‘ V.C.H. Cumb.,’ 
i. 406; ‘ Red Book of the Exch.,’ 493). In 
1219-20 Thomas son of William son of 
Ranulf, was still in ward of Robert de- 
Vipont, who had married him to his daughter: 
Christiana ; and in 1222 he had acquittance- 
of a demand of 10 marks from the Barons of 
the Exchequer of the scutage of Poitou for 
the last expedition of King John, as it had 
been shown that he was in that expedition. 
with Robert de Vipont (‘Close Roll,’ Rec. 
Com., i. 519b). In 1245 a grant of a weekly 
market and yearly fair at Greystoke was. 
made to Thomas, son of William de Cray- 
stock (‘Cal. Chart.,’ i. 288). He was tho 
first of his line to bear the local name for: 
his surname. His death occurred in 1247. 


W. Farrer. 
Hall Garth, Carnforth. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL TECHNICAL 
TERMS. 


(See 10 8. x. 81, 484.) 


Aristonym.—Title of nobility converted! 
into or used as a proper name ; or in French 
taking the name of a place as a proper 
name. 

Quérard’s instance (S.L.D. vol. iv. 1852,. 
p- 628) is “ Voltaire (de), aristonyme [F. M. 
Arouet ‘ de Voltaire ’].” 

“Voltaire afterwards, with consummate 
impudence, prefixing the magic ‘de’ to. 
impose himself upon the public as of noble 
descent ”’ (‘Of Anagrams,’ by H. B. Wheat- 


I have no English example. In Englan 
there is nothing similar to the “de” in 


ley, 1862, p. 70). 


| 
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French, in which “de” is a sign of good 
birth, &c., as “le” is a sign of common 
origin. But it is commonly said that 
Robert Montgomery assumed the aristocratic 
refix ‘‘mont” (D.N.B.), though this had 
nm denied years before by Cyrus Jay in 
his ‘ Recollections,’ 1859, p. 200. 


Ascetonym.—The name of a saint used 
as @ proper name. 

Example: Saint-Jean (la mére Angélique 
de) [%.c. Angélique d’Arnauld d’Andilly], 
§.L.D. 


Asterism or asteronym.—One or more 
asterisks or stars used as a name: see 
stigmonym. Asterism has been in use since 
1598, see O.E.D. 

Examples: ‘The Collegian’s Guide’ by 
Tames Pycroft], 1845, Hp. 191: 
‘Poet. al Trifles, by *** **** **** [Sir 
John Moore], the second edition, Bath, 
1778. 

I have not found the word asterism used 
by Quérard, though he has several pages 
of asterisms in the 8.L.D. vol. v. But he 
has asteronym in the title of his second 
edition of the 8.L.D. Asterism is used as 
a title in H. p. 189, in 1868. 

Autonym, autonymous.—Book published 
with the author’s real name or literary 
name. In O.E.D. vol. i. p. 575, and O. 
Hamst quoted. 

This word has come into use: we have 
“The Pseudonym Library” and this was 
followed in imitation of it by “‘ The Autonym 
Library,” published by T. Fisher Unwin 
in 1894, see ‘ The English Catalogue,’ vol. v. 
1890-97, p. 1116; and ‘N. & Q.,’ 22 Oct., 
1898. It is necessary to be careful that 
antonym is not used for autonym. 

Boustrophedon.—Same as ananym, which 
is a less cumbersome word. Boustrophedon 
is in O.E.D. vol. i. p. 1027, with “ Dralloc ” 
quoted from O. Hamst. 

Chronogram. — “‘A chronogram is pro- 
perly a [name] sentence or a verse, wherein 
certain letters express a date, while the 
sentence itself is descriptive of, or allusive 
to, the event to which it belongs” (James 
Hilton in ‘Chronograms,’ 1895, iii. 2). In 
the index under “ author ” he has references 
to authors’ names in chronograms, so that 
the above description should include the 
word ‘‘ name ”’ I have added in brackets. 

In vol. i. 1882, p. 9, Hilton gives the follow- 
ing instance: ‘‘ Hugo Grotius his sompho- 


paneas, or Joseph a tragedy, with annota- 
tions by franCIs goLDsMIth (?.e., 1652),” 
the letters forming the date being indicated 
by capitals. 


Chronogram is in O.E.D. vol. ii. p. 396, 
with an — of the date 1666 expressed 
in this way : LorD haVe MerCle Vpon Vs. 

I have no instance of a chronogram 
pseudonym, but I have kept the word in 
this, as it was in my original list, and is in 
all the other lists. 

Cryptonym, cryptonymous.—The name 
of an author that is hidden: a book that 
has the author’s name, but hidden in some 
manner. Peignot describes cryptonym as 
an author who disguises his name, but more 
particularly he who disguises himself by 
only transposing the letters of his name, 
so as to form another name, which is an 
anagram of the real name (‘ Dictionnaire,” 
1802, i. 199). But he then gives an ananym 
as an example which I should never call 
cryptonym, as Telliamed reversed makes 
Demaillet. Pierquin and Littré both follow 
Peignot as to a cryptonym being anagram- 
matic: there is nothing in this, as dic- 
tionary-makers copy one another. It is 
better that cryptonym and anagram should 
have distinct meanings. If a pseudonym 
is an anagram, better call it so than crypto- 
nym. 

Examples of cryptonym: ‘Fifty-one 
original Prables,” by a 
of the letters ATORBJCNH interwoven, from 
which it would be almost impossible to guess 
the name of the author] Jonathan Birch. 
It was published in London, 1833: the pre- 
face is signed Job Crithannah, which is an 
anagram of the author’s name. 

‘The Wandering Jew,’ by the Rev. T. 
Clark, 1820, is cryptonymous, and most 
difficult is it to find out the author’s name. 
In ‘The Literary Life of John Galt,’ vol. i. 
p- 222, he says he wrote it under the name 
of the “‘ Rev. Mr. Clarke,” in order to conceak 
the use he had made of his former works in. 
compilation. Oddly enough, he does not: 
reveal the cryptonym; and that the initial 
letters of each sentence of the “‘ Conclusion ”” 
from p. 435 to p. 438 make up the words. 
“This book was written by John Galt.” 

There is a cryptical title in H. p. 29, under: 
C.C., Clark. 

The following phraseonym is a crypto- 
nimic ananym : ‘Scripture Interpretations,’ 
by A. Namyal, vicar of Ecalpon. London, 
1854. RatpH THoMAs. 


(To be continued.) 


I am not sure that I agree with my friend 
Mr. WHEATLEY in his objection to the use 
of the word ‘‘anonym” in the sense of “a 
book without an author’s name,” although 
I fully see his point, and would prefer the 
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form I give below. If pseudonym ” means 
a false name, “ anonym” means, in strict 
analogy, no name at all, and in this sense of 
the word there cannot be a ‘ Dictionary of 
Anonyms.’ Nameless things are rare, but I 
have read in Allen Raine’s novel ‘ Torn Sails’ 
that the violet has no name in Welsh: and 
if this is the case, it could not, as an anonym, 
find a place in a Welsh dictionary. If, how- 
ever, anonyms are held to be the same 
things as anonymous works, they could of 
course be catalogued. In French pseudo- 
myme means (1) a pseudonym or fictitious 
name and (2) a pseudonymous work, while 
anonyme has the two significations given by 
Mr. Tuomas. ‘“‘ Anonyma”’ is certainly not 
the plural of ‘‘ anonymous,” and probably 
no one ever thought it was. It is, however, 
the plural of ‘‘anonymon,”’ a nameless thing ; 
and as brevity is desirable in technical 
nomenclature, [ venture to think that the 
words “ anonymon” and ‘‘ pseudonymon ” 
might be usefully employed in the place of 
the lengthier “anonymous” and ‘“ pseu- 
donymous’ work.” Anonyma” and 
“‘pseudonyma”’ would be the regular plurals 
of these words. W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


SHAKESPEARE IN FRENCH. 


I sEND some notes on mistakes in the 
“*(Buvres complétes de Shakespeare, tra- 
duites par Emile de Montégut,’’ which is 
an “ouvrage couronné par l’Académie 
Francaise.” 

‘Le Roi Richard II.,’ Acte V. scéne vi. : 
“* Notre Ville de Chichester dans le Glouces- 
tershire.’ The Folio has “our towne of 
‘Ciceter in Gloucestershire.” The translator 
mistakes Chichester in Sussex for Ciren- 
cester in Gloucestershire, called by the 
inhabitants Cissiter. 

‘Cymbeline,’ Acte III. scéne iv.: ‘Un 
nid de cygne dans une immense étang: il 

a des vivants ailleurs qu’en Brétagne.” 
‘The Folio: ‘In a great poole, a Swannes- 
nest: prythee, thinke, there’s liuers out 
of Britaine.”” The translator probably was 
not aware that the city of Liverpool shows 
on its arms four livers (pronounced “‘ lyvers’’) 
or wild swans, to record the swannery which 
originally existed in the marshy pool at 
the mouth of the Mersey. 

‘Othello,’ Acte V. scéne ii: “Je le 
frappais ainsi. (Il se poignarde.) O denoi- 
ment sanglant.”” The Folio: ‘ And smote 
him thus. Oh! bloody period.” The 
translator has missed the “ point,” period 


being the academic word for full stop. 
Othello’s life is punctuated. 


See also 


‘Timon,’ Act I. se. i.: ‘ which, failing him, 
periods his comfort.” 

‘Beaucoup de Bruit,’ Acte IT. scéne i.: 
“Le extréme pouce de terre de |’ Asie.” 
The Folio: “The furthest Inch of Asia.” 
The translator has not noticed the meaning 
of the word ‘“‘ Inch” as a cape or promon- 
tory : “ Inch-cape, Inch-keith, Inch-isle.”’ 

‘Hamlet,’ Acte I. scéne iv.: ‘ Il m’appa- 
rais sous une forme si intéressante.” The 
Folio: “in such a questionable form.” 
The ancient opinion that all spiritual visitors, 
ministers of grace and angels, must be ap- 

roached and interrogated or questioned, 
in order to obtain the intelligence they 
offer is here referred to. 
B. WitmsHurst. 
Tunbridge Wells. 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 


‘As You Like Ir,’ II. vii. 147-8 :— 
And then the Lover 
Sighing like Furnace. 

See ‘Cymbeline,’ I. vi. 66. Compare also 
Constable’s ‘ Diana,’ Fifth Decade, Sonnet I.: 
Love a continual furnace doth maintain. 

A furnace! Well, this a furnace may be called ; 
For it burns inward, yields a smothering flame, 
Sighs which, like boiled lead’s smoking vapour, scald. 


Cuas. A. HERPICH. 


III. ii. 188 :— 

I was never so berim’d since Pythagora’s time that 
I was an Irish Rat, which I can hardly remember. 

IV. i. 105 :— 

And the foolish Chroniclers of that age found it 
was Hero of Cestos. 

Grey’s suggestion that the dramatist was, 
in the first citation, alluding to the Pytha- 
gorean doctrine of the transmigration of souls 
seems sound. But Sir Walter Raleigh ( ‘Hist. 
of the World, Part I., Book I. chap. v. 
section vi.) helps to rather a better under- 
standing of the passage than has heretofore 
been offered : 

** And this custome was also held by the Druids 
and Bards of our antient Brittaine, and of latter 
times by the Irish Chroniclers called Rimers.” 
Neither the ‘N.E.D.’ nor the ‘Century’ 
offers so specific a definition of rimer. In- 
ferentially, the story of the Irish rat is to 
be found in rime in the old Irish chronicles. 

This would also dispose of the suggested 
“coroner”? for ‘‘ Chroniclers”’ in the second 
citation, for Shakespeare is speaking of 
Troilus and Hero and Leander, and seems to 


‘have in mind poets of former times. 


LCuas. A. Herpicu. 
New York. 
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‘Henry VI.,’ Part III., II. v. :— 
Thou that so stoutly hast resisted me. 

In the Third Part of ‘ Henry VI.’ there is a 
passage in which Shakespeare, wishing per- 
haps to portray the horrors of civil war, 
introduces a father killing his son, and a son 
his father, on the field of battle, neither of 
them being aware of it till the dreadful deed 
is done. It is a remarkable coincidence 
that Tacitus in the twenty-fifth chapter of 
the Third Book of his ‘ Histories’ tells us 
of the latter incident having actually 
occurred in the civil war between Vespasian 
and Vitellius, and he cites his authority for 
it, and particularly describes the  cir- 
cumstances which attended it. 

Whence did Shakespeare derive his story ? 
Did he invent it ? Or had it been handed 
down to him as a shocking fact which had 
occurred in the civil wars? He can hardly 
have read the ‘ Histories’ of Tacitus. 

PERRING. 

7, Lyndhurst Road, Exeter. 


‘ANTONY AND CrLEopaTRA,’ III. xiii. 162 

(Globe) :— 
The next Cesarion smite ! 
The editors are unanimous in referring 
“next” to “Cesarion.” The context would 
seem to indicate that such reference is incor- 
rect. The first stone of this poisonous hail 
was to work Cleopatra’s destruction. The 
next stone was to smite Ceesarion, Cleopatra’s 
firstborn. The process of extermination was 
then to continue “Till by degrees,” &c. I 
believe the line should be punctuated thus : 
“The next, Ceesarion smite 
E. Merton Dey. 
St. Louis. 


“ Kersey.”—It is generally supposed 
that the stuff called kersey was so named 
from Kersey in Suffolk. In fact, this seems 
to be the only explanation which will 
account for all the spellings of it in England ; 
and it will also fairly account for most of 
the French spellings also. But the ‘N.E.D.’ 
raises some doubt by the statement that 
“evidence actually connecting the original 
manufacture of the cloth with that place 
has not been found.” 

I think it has not been found because 
it has not been looked for. In five minutes, 
in the first book I opened, ‘The Imperial 
Cyclopedia,’ I found, under ‘ Suffolk,’ the 
following statements :— 

‘* The principal manufactures [in 1841] were—the 
silk, employing 879 persons; the woollen and 
worsted, employing 169 persons ;......in addition, 
832 persons were returned as weavers, 75 as 
spinners, 


And under ‘Hadleigh’ is the statement 
that ‘‘ weaving and silk-winding employ 
some of the inhabitants.” Hadleigh and 
Kersey are close together, and Hadleigh 
is now, at any rate, the more important 
place. 

The question arises whether the stuff 
called linsey, mentioned in 1435 (the obvious 
original of the later linsey-woolsey), was not 
named from Lindsey, formerly Lynsey 
(Lyllesey, Lellesey), which is just as far to 
the N.W. of Kersey as Hadleigh is to the 
S.E. of it, 7.e., within two miles of it. And 
this question is absolutely settled by the fact 
that Skelton, in his ‘Why come ye not to 
Courte,’ 1. 128. speaks of “‘ A webbe of Lylse- 
wulse,”’ where Lylse means Lylsey, the older 
spelling of Lynsey, And in |. 930 he speaks 
of “ Spryng of Lanham,” i.¢e., Lavenham, 
and of his “ clothe-makynge.” 

Carrying back the search, I came across 
‘A Breviary of Suffolk,’ by Robert Reyce, 
1618, ed. Lord Francis Hervey. At p. 21 
is a eulogium of Suffolk for its 
“excellent commoditie of clothing, which of lon 
time hath here flourished...... ee which maket 
ordinaryly twenty broad cloathes every weeke, 
cannot sett so few a-worke as five hun 
persons.” 


And the author speaks as if it were a large 
and thriving industry. 

Next I find, in Raven’s * History of 
Suffolk,’ a reference to the insurrection of 
Suffolk weavers, as told in Hall’s ‘ Chronicle aS 
and accordingly, in that ‘Chronicle,’ ed. 
Ellis, p. 699, I find that in the seventeenth 
year of Henry VIII. the Duke of Suffolk 
tried to persuade “the riche Clothiers 
to grant a sixth part (!) of their goods to 
the King. But “they called to them their 
Spinners, Carders, Fullers, Weuers, and 
other artificers” who lived “by cloth- 

.’? who all refused. And so “of 
Lanam [Lavenham, about six miles from 
Lindsey and eight from Kersey], Sudbery 
[about twelve miles west of Hadleigh], 
Hadley, and other townes aboute, there re- 
belled foure thousande men.” 

Surely this evidence is strong, and not 
to be rejected. The difficulty of finding 
direct evidence in such a case is, of course, 
extreme; but I am sure it can be had. 
Already we have found cloth-making close 
to Kersey in 1526, when 4,000 men were 
interested in it. It is not difficult to suppose 
that it was already established in 1390. - 

Bardsley quotes ‘“‘ Selvestre de Kereseye, 
co. Suffolk, as occurring in 1273; and 
* Fliz. L e” in 1546. 

Water W. SKEAT. 
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CHRISTOPHER Lupwick.—An account of 
him is printed in The Massachusetts Spy, 
12 Aug. and 2 Sept., 1801. He is described 
as “ Baker General of the Army of the U.S., 
during the Revolutionary War.” He was 
born 17 Oct., 1720, at Giessen Hessen in 
Darmstadt; fought against the Turks, 
1737-40 ; was in Prague during the siege, 
1741; went to the East Indies in Admiral 
Boscawen’s squadron ; emigrated to Phila- 
delphia, 1753, and set up his business of 
family gingerbread baker in Letitia Court 
in that city, 1754; married a widow, 
Catharine England, 1755, but left no issue. 
During the War of Independence he induced 
a number of Hessians to desert. He is 
said to have died in June, 1800 (it may have 
been a year earlier or later), and was buried 
in the Lutheran Churchyard at Germantown. 

RicHarD H. THORNTON. 

36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


** Goop-rors.”’—I do not see any mention 
of this compound word in the ‘N.E.D.’ 
It is a colloquialism much in use in South 
Africa, and probably in other parts of the 
world as well. I encountered it first on 
the voyage to Cape Town. A “ good-for” 
is a card with the two words printed at the 
top, under which you write any order of 
wine or spirits, followed by your signature. 
Every three or four days the steward hands 
you your bill of extras, together with the 
“‘ good-fors”’ as vouchers. The same rule 
obtains in the Colonial hotels and restaurants, 
where these receipts have been current for 
fully thirty years. When I was in the public 
service at Kimberley, “ good-fors”’ fre- 
quently found their way into court as 
acknowledgments for debt, and on such 
occasions they were always treated by the 
resident magistrate as liquid documents, 
like promissory notes and I O U’s. The 
word is constantly met with in Cape papers. 


New York. 


THACKERAY ANECDOTE.—1 have just read 
the interesting little critique on Thackeray’s 
works, ante, p. 18, and send the following 
anecdote. 

Thackeray once desired to succeed Card- 
well as M.P. for the city of Oxford, and 
when returning from his canvass said, ‘*What 
do you think, Cardwell! Not one of your 
constituents ever heard of me and m 
writings.’ He prefaced ‘constituents ” 
with a strongish adjective. 

Strange, if true. They must have been 
starving in the midst of plenty. 

JoHN Pickrorp, M.A. 


Now or NEVER.” —The earliest instance 
of this phrase given in the ‘N.E.D.’ 
(s.v. ‘Now,’ 8) is dated 1560. An earlier 
example occurs in a letterof Sir John 
Paston to his brothers John and Edmund, 
13 June, 1475, in Gairdner’s edition (1900) 
iii. 137 :— 

‘*Wherffor, for yowr better speede, I lete you 
weete that Heugh Beamond is deed: wherffor I 
wolde ye had hys roome nowe or never, iff ye can 


brynge it abowt.” 
L. R. M. STRACHAN. 
Heidelberg. 


Wauyte DE Mattevitte.—In Lenotre’s 
‘Romances of the French Revolution,’ 
recently published by Mr. Heinemann, it is 
related that among the prisoners released 
on the taking of the Bastille none produced 
such a sensation as did an unknown personage 
of immense age, a ‘“‘ white apparition of a 
man,” who was lodged at brewer Santerre’s 
house, and forthwith paraded through the . 
town to receive the ‘“‘fraternizations”’ of 
the mob, and blink in the glare of a Paris 
July. With palsied head shaking to and 
fro, and snowy beard reaching to his knees, 
in second childishness and mere oblivion, 
the strange object looked more like a corpse 
than a living being. He was wholly in- 
sensible to the popular acclamation, and, 
when made to understand that the crowd 
desired his name, announced himself as 
“Je major de limmensité.” Further in- 
quiry proved him to be Jacques Frangois 
Xavier de Whyte de Malleville. 

Naturally, one thinks of another Whyte 
Melville, and wonders whether there may be 
any connexion between the two. 

Nortu. 


[A query founded on M. Lenotre’s book appeared 
ante, p. 8. 


CHINESE PRONUNCIATION.—The Chinese 
language has been compared to a hedgehog, 
bristling with difficulties at all points. I 
venture to draw attention to two curious 
features of Chinese speech, which affect the 
pronunciation of proper names, and should 
therefore interest public speakers and others. 

The first peculiarity is the increasing 

alatalization of the letter k, when followed 
e 2, so that it sounds like our ch in ‘‘church.” 
The consequence is that in a name like 
Kin-chau (an important place) the two syl- 
lables now sound as if they began with the 
same letter, ““Chin cho.” This perversion 
originated in the capital, which by its in- 
habitants is called “ Pay-ching.” It is 
now affecting the spelling of Chinese names. 
A glance at the newer works of reference 
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will show that our old friend the Yang-tze- 
kiang—which at school we called the 
““Yankee Kiang’’—is now written Yang- 
tze-chiang. There are numerous examples 
of this new orthography in ‘Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia.’ 

The other peculiarity to which I would 
draw attention is one which I have often 
observed in listening to Chinese conversa- 
tion. It is that in many words the sharp 
consonants sound as if they were flats. The 
German possession of Kiao-chau is called 
“‘ Geow-jo,” the k softening into g, and the 
ch into 7. Shan-tung, noted for its silks, 
is known as “Shan-doong.”’ The notorious 
Ta-lien-wan, which played a leading part 
in the war, is sounded like the two English 
words ‘darlin’ one’—which no doubt 
explains why the Russians christened it 
Dalny. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


“FessE”: ‘ MIntver.”—On 15 Oct., 
1340, John, the abbot, and the convent of 
Glastonbury, granted to Lucy, widow of 
Roger de Estrete, 

“‘redditus vnius robe annuatim percipiende apud 
Glastoniam de secta clericorum nostrorum videlicet 
octo uirgas a cum pellura de stradling’ in 
capucio de Minuto uero de quatuor fessis,” 

or, in default, two marks (MS. Wood, 
empt. 1, lf. 142). Q. V. 


“WuitE Eyes,” mentioned by H. H. 
at 7 S. xii. 147, was Koquethagechton, a 
chief of the Lenapé, or Delawares. He and 
Killbuck were the only chiefs of the western 
tribes to take the side of the colonists in 
the war. In 1778 he joined the American 
force at Fort McIntosh, and died there soon 
after ; so he could not have opposed the 
treaty of peace in 1780, as stated in ‘N. & Q.’ 
See ‘Pennsylvania Archives,’ vol. vi. ; 
Burton’s ‘ Lenapé’; Butterfield’s ‘ History 
of the Girtys.’ O. H. Darxineron. 

Pittsburg, Pa. 


NicHotas AS A FEMININE Name.—In 
The Daily Telegraph on Thursday, 17 Decem- 
ba there was recorded among the deaths as 

ollows :— 


“*Milner.—On the 15th inst., at 56, Dartmouth 
Road, Cricklewood, N.W.., of heart failure, Nicholas, 
widow of the late Joshua Milner, wool merchant, 
Bradford, Yorks, aged 80. Funeral will leave 
Midland Station, Bradford, at eleven o’clock, Fri- 
day, for Undercliffe Cemetery.” 


The name of Nicholas for a woman is pro- 
bably uncommon. 


W. E. Hartanp-Oxtey. 
Westminster. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


WonpveERS OF THE WorLD.—In Cosin’s 
Library, MS. V.v.4(c. 1340), ff. 221 v. to 225v., 
are two lists of wonders, one including fifteen, 
and the other thirty-three. The first set 
begins with Loch Lomond, in which are 
60 islands, 50 of which are inhabited ; 
60 rocks all round, and an eagle’s nest on 
each rock; 60 rivers flow into it, and only 
one goes to the sea—it is called Levin. The 
second wonder is the tidal wave on the 
Shannon, the third a hot-water lake, the 
fourth a salt spring, and so on to the fifteenth, 
which is a mountain with a sepulchre on the 
top. The second set begins with, 1, Cheder- 
hole; 2, Rolendriht; 3, the White Horse ; 
4, “Carcer Coli,” and so on; the 33rd, 
Stan henge.” 

These lists are very curious, and would 
be worth printing if unknown. Can any 
one refer me to similar lists in a ae 

Durham. 


Eastry, Kent.—What is the meaning of 
this name ? In 788 it appears as Eastrgena, 
(Kemble’s ‘ Codex Diplomaticus,’ 153, Latin 
charter) ; in c. 805 as Eastorege (‘ Cod. Dip.,’ 
191, Old English); in 811 as Easterege (2), 
Eosterge (3), and Eostorege (‘Cod Dip.,’ 
195, Latin); in 805-31 as Eastrege (‘ Cod. 
Dip.,’ 225, Latin); in 1006 as Eastrige 
(‘Cod. Dip.,’ 715, Old English); c. 1066, 
Eastryge (‘Cod. Dip.,’ 896, Old English) ; 
and in Domesday Book as KEstrei. It is 
believed, locally, that the a ive is named 
after Eastre, the Saxon Goddess of Spring, 
and that a temple to her formerly existed 
there; but I am not aware of any “evi- 
dence” as to the temple. It would be inter- 
esting to know if her name survives as a 
place-name as well as in our great spring 
festival of Easter. Cf. Eastrea, 2 miles 
north of Whittlesey (Prof. Skeat’s ‘ Place- 
Names of Cambridgeshire,’ 53). 

W. H. Durenan. 

Walsall. 


a valuable book on ‘ The 
Early Iron Industry of Furness,’ by A. Fell, 
which has been issued (December last) to 
subscribers only, and will therefore not be 
so widely known as it should be, I find, in an 
indenture dated 12 May, 36 Hen. VIII. (1546), 
*¢ Licence to make a little house and hearth 
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called the Ealing hearth.” Again, in the 
important decree as to the custom of 
Furness Fells, Hilary Term, 7 Eliz. (1565), 
I find: “Two little houses called Easing 
Harthes w‘* the brusinge woode and the 
Ealinge asshes ther to be made.” 
The “asshes”’ must be wood ashes, and 
I can conjecture their use. Can any one 
offer evidence as to the meaning of the word 
“ealing”’ or ‘‘easing”’ in this connexion ? 
H. W. Dickinson. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WaNnTED.— 
Who is the author of 
Th’ Eternal Wisdom doth not covet 
Of man his strength or reason, but his love ? 


Who is the author of the following lines, 

and in what book do they appear ?— 

’Tis not the brave, the rich, the wise, 

Alone who make a nation rise ; 

But every one in each degree 

Who strives to keep his spirit free 

From sin, and loves God’s truth to spread, 

Helps to exalt his country’s head, 

And merits—though unknown to fame 

He lives and dies—a patriot’s name. 


G. G. 


CATALAUNIAN FIELDS.—What is the mean- 
ing of this expression ? It is used by Prof, 
Eucken in the introductory chapter of his 
‘Life of the Spirit,’ as translated by Mr. 
F. L. Pogson. The sentence containing it 
is as follows :— 

‘* Of course the individual actors have withdrawn 
from the stage, but their ideas have remained, and 
passionately continue the fight, like the spirits on 
the Catalaunian Fields.” — 


[B. E. Smith’s useful ‘Cyclopedia of Names’ 
says: ‘‘Catalaunian Fields......L. Campi Cata- 
launici. A plain near Chalons-sur-Marne, famous 
for the victory (451 A.p.) of Aétius and the Gothic 
King Theodoric I. over Attila.” Chalons was the 
ancient Catalaunum. | 


on Oprum.—In what play of 
Moliére occur the words of the medical 
student who accounts for the phenomenon of 
sleep produced by opium bv a soporific 
tendency in the opium ? 
H. S. BRANDRETH. 


TEXTUAL CRITICISM IN RuFrinus.—In the 
forty-third chapter of the commentary 


on the Creed by Rufinus occurs a passage 
which, as printed by Dr. Heurtley in his 
‘De Fide et Symbolo,’ seems corrupt. The 
commentary was one of the first works 
printed in England, and it is strange that 
a corruption of the text should have re- 


mained so long unamended. The passage 
is printed by Heurtley as follows :— 

“ Tta ergo unius cujusque carnis substantia, quam- 
vis varie diverseque dispersa sit, ratio tamen que 
inest unicuique carni immortalis est, quia immor- 
talis anime caro est, ex eo tempore quo seminatis 
in terram corporibus primum veri Dei voluntati 
arrisit,...... censum reddit.” 

From this breathless and invertebrate 
mass of words I can make no sense but by 
the following emendations: (1) substantia 
being the subject to the concessive clause 
only, the comma must be put after ergo ; 
(2) a stronger stop is required after caro est ; 
(3) the next word, both to avoid asyndeton 
and to give better sense to the following 
passage, should be et, instead of “ex”; 
(4) the superfluous “ veri ” should be changed 
into ver, a poetical word which would easily 
be altered by a scribe missing the poetical 
flavour of seminatis and arristt, and so 
making the latter an awkward impersonal 
verb; (5) voluntati must be ablative, the 
dative being a consequence of the preceding 
corruption. 

I shall be glad of any information throwing 
light on the passage. W. E. B. 


ANNE Botryn’s Remarns.—I Shall be 
glad if some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ will kindly 
inform me where I may see an account of 
the finding of the supposed remains of Queen 
Anne Boleyn in the chapel of St. Peter ad 
Vincula, Tower Green. Is it in Hepworth 
Dixon’s ‘ Her Majesty’s Tower’ ? 

J. HILL. 

Belmont Lodge, Waterford. 

[For her execution and burial sce 8 8. viii. 325, 
451, 496; 9S. ii. 468; iii. 17, 114.] 


Denvir OR Denver.—I wonder if any of 
your readers can throw light on the origin 
of this name. The Rev. J. O’Laverty, in 
his ‘ History of Down and Connor,’ states 
that it is believed to be of Norman origin, 
which seems likely enough, as in the barony 
of Lecale, where the name is chiefly found, 
there are other names, such as Russell, 
which come from that source. The late 
Dr. Cornelius Denvir, Bishop of Down and 
Connor (my father’s second cousin), held 
this theory, and, I think, mentioned that 
he had come across traces of the name in 
Normandy. beri 

The city of Denver, Colorado, was called 
after General James William Denver 
(Governor of Kansas 1858-9), and, though 
he was born in America (see ‘ National Cyclo- 
pedia of American Biography,’ vol. viii. 
pp. 341-2), I am assured by a relative of 
his (whose own mother, a Denver, was born 
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in Downpatrick) that the general’s father 
came from the co. Down. The Denvirs 
of co. Down, without any exception, spell 
the name with an 7, and not ane; but it 
is easy to imagine how the change might 
have taken place in America. ~ 

There is, however, an English end to the 
question, for there is a town or village of 
Denver in Norfolk; and I find in the 
‘Calendar of Wills enrolled in the Court 
of Husting of London’ the name of one 
John Denver mentioned as a_ beneficiary 
in the will of Cristina Coggere, dated 1384. 
The entry will be found in the official 
abstract of the ‘ Calendar,’ part ii. p. 247. 

JOHN DENVIR. 


Porrer’s Bar: SrEveN Kines.—Some 
years ago one of the last landmarks of an 
industry which must have flourished in the 
northern districts of London (viz., the 
manufacture of earthenware of all kinds), 
in the early Victorian era was destroyed. It 
was a huge disused kiln occupying a site 
off the Green Lanes, and overlooking Fins- 
bury Park. I have no doubt that the 
country-side beyond Hadley Woods known 
as ‘‘ Potter’s Bar” was once the centre of a 
thriving “‘ potting’ manufactory. I should 
like to know why it is called Potter’s Bar. 

Likewise I am desirous of knowing why 
the new district beyond Ilford is called 
“Seven Kings.” M. L. R. BREsLAR. 


Byron’s I first 
visited Aberdeen, some twenty years ago, 
I was informed that Lord Byron was born 
in the town, and a house in Broad Street 
was pointed out as the place of his birth. 
In the biographical notice prefixed to his 
poems it is stated that he was born in 
Holles Street, London. 

Last year, while visiting the neighbourhood 
of Old Meldrum, I took a drive to the “‘ Braes 
of Gight.” While in this neighbourhood 
I was confidently assured that Byron was 
born at Gight Castle. As I rather demurred 
at this, I was referred to certain works 
written by residents of long standing in the 
Vicinity, who knew what they were writing 
about, and would not, it was said, be at all 
likely to make a mistake. ‘‘ Mr. So-and-so,”’ 
for instance, ‘‘ would be sure to know.” 

Is the point really settled ? Homer, we 
know, had seven birthplaces; but Homer 
has been dead a long time, so there may 
be some excuse for him. It is different 
with a poet who has not been dead a hundred 
years. If he goes on accumulating birth- 


places at this rate, he will have covered a 


large area by the time he is as old as Homer. 
I may add that Gight Castle is virtually 
a ruin, and that it gave me the impression 
of having been a ruin long before Byron 
was _ born. J. FostER PALMER. 

8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 

(The ‘D.N.B.’ says that the 
Holles Street, and that ‘‘ John Hunter saw the boy 
when he was born, and prescri for the infant’s 
feet (Mrs. Byron’s letters in Add. MS. 31037).” 
Notes by Mr. Cecin CLarkeE on the tablet erected 
by Mr. John Lewis upon 24, Holles Street 
Cavendish Square, to mar Pry: birthplace, will 
be found at 9S. ii. 90; xii. 3 10S. vi. 356.] 


Witi1amM Merry, 1735.—Can any reader 
give me information concerning William 
Merry, whose son John was baptized at 
Orwell Church, Royston, Cambs, 9 June, 
1735? I should like to know where William 
was born and where he was married, or 
to have any other information concerning 
him. A. M. 


t was born in 


PARLIAMENTARY BANNER IN THE CIVIL 
War.—Can any of your readers kindly say 
what the banner or standard of the Parlia- 
ment forces at Edge Hill and Marston Moor 
was? Was it a St. George’s Cross ? 

FERDUSI. 


Sir Isaac Goipsmip.—Sir Isaac was the 
first Jewish baronet (1778-1859). Where 
can I find the history of this philanthropist, 
and who were his heirs ? 

(Mrs.) F. H. Suckiine. 
Romsey, Hampshire. 
{He is included in the ‘ D.N.B.’] 


GLOSSARIES TO THE WAVERLEY NOVELS.— 
Was Scott himself responsible for the glos- 
saries appended to his novels? A Scot 
rarely refers to these when readi the 
stories; but I looked through them all the 
other day, and was surprised to find that 
some words had quite a different meaning 
given them from what I expected. 
ALEX. RUSSELL. 

Stromness. 


CARMARTHEN FAMILIES: PADDINGTON 
Hovusr.—Can any one tell me where to 
get information about (1) Carmarthen, 
especially country houses and families ; 
(2) Paddington House, which once stood on 
Paddington Green ? A. M. 


Saxon ABBEYs.—Will some kind reader 
tell me what Saxon abbeys, nunneries, or 
cells existed before 1066, and which was 
reputed to be the first founded in England ? 
(Mrs.) HAUTENVILLE COPE. 
Sulhamstead, Reading. 
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Ewen account of 
Ewen Maclachlan, the Gaelic scholar, in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography’ is 
unsatisfactory. Is a bibliography of his 
writings to be found elsewhere ? 

J. M. Grant. 


Inverness. 


VALENTINE Dove as, O.S.B.—Can any 
contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ tell me anything 
as to the parentage and biography of the 
above ? He was a monk of Saint-Denis-en- 
France, Abbot of Saint-Rémi-de-Sens, and 
finally Bishop of Laon from 1581 down to 
his death, 5 Aug., 1598. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


COFFEE - DRINKING IN PALESTINE. — At 
what date was the drinking of coffee intro- 
duced into the Holy Land ? 

A. R. BAyLey. 

St. Margarets, Malvern. 


Stratron FicuHt, Cornwatu.—I should 
be glad if any of your readers could give me 
an account of the Stratton fight, Cornwall 
(which took place in 1643), with the names 
of the officers in command. 

T. WOLFENDEN. 

Lower Broughton, Salford. 


Replies. 


RUCKHOLT HOUSE. 
(10 S. xi. 47.) 


RUCKHOLT OR RooKwoop was a messuage 
in the parish of Low Leyton, Essex, and the 
seat of William Hicks, Esq., of Beverston, 
who was created a baronet in 1619. Here 
Sir William Hicks entertained King Charles 
II. after hunting (vide Pepys’s ‘Diary,’ 
11 and 13 Sept., 1665). Sir Michael, father 
of Sir William, and apparently the first 
of the family to possess the estate, was 
secretary to the Lord Treasurer Burleigh. 
The mansion was reputedly a sometime resi- 
dence of Queen Elizabeth. The following 
announcement appeared in The London 
Evening Post of 21-23 June, 1733 :— 

To be Lett or Sold, 
situated 

e Capi ansion-house, called ae 
the Parish of Layton in the County of cesingge 
very large Stables and Coach-houses, new-built and 
convenient Outhouses of all Kinds, with large Fish- 
ponds, and several Acres of Garden Ground well 
planted and walled in ; as also 80 Acres of Land, or 
more if required, lying contiguous. 

Enquire of Mr. Billingsley near the Rolls Gate, 
Chancery Lane. 


Ruckholt was _— to the public in 
1742, and the zenith of its fashionable glory 
was from that year to 1745, when the 
mansion was pulled down. 

The Daily Advertiser of 2 June, 1742, 
said :— 

“Great Numbers of the Nobility and Gentry 
resort daily to Ruckholt-House, and express them- 
selves highly delighted with the Magnificence of 
the House and Gardens; particularly on Monday 
last at the Concert were upwards of two thousand 
Persons. This House was one of the Palaces of 
Queen Elizabeth ; round the great Hall are Galleries 
for Musick, with several Rooms for the Accomoda- 
tion of Company, in which Rooms and in the Hall 
six hundred Persons may beconveniently placed. The 
Gardens are laid out in the modern Taste, and con- ¢ 
sist of about twelve Acres of Ground, diversified 
with shady Walks, Groves, Fountains, and beauti- 
ful Canals. In a Word, this Place is universally 
allow’d to exceed anything of the Kind in England.” 


Ruckholt was, in fact, of a reputation 
equal to, even it if did not excel, that of 
Ranelagh and Vauxhall, as the following 
stanza from ‘ Musick in Good Time,’ 1745, 
indicates :— 

That Vauxhall and Ruckholt, and Ranelagh too, 
And Hoxton and Sadlers both Old and New, 
My Lord Cobham’s Head and the Dulwich Green 


an 
May make as much pastime as ever they can. 


Concerts were announced as follows :— 
Ruckholt House, Essex, 
April 29, 1742 

On Monday Morning next will be a Concert of 
Musick, consisting of Violins, Hautboys, Bassoons, 
Violoncellos, French Horns, Trumpets, and Kettle 
Drums, by the best Performers from each Theatre. 
The whole tobe continu’d till the Evening, witha Ball 
for the Ladies, if requir’d. Note, There will be a 
Breakfast-Room open’d ; and all proper Care taken 
to keep Persons of ill-Repute out of the House and 
Gardens.—Daily Advertiser, 30 April, 1742. 

And again in The Daily Advertiser of 

26 June, 1742 :— 
At Ruckholt-House, 

On Mondays and Saturdays, during the Summer 
Season, will be a Concert of Vocal and Instrumental 
Musick, with the Addition of an Organ. 

The Vocal Part by Mr. Lowe. 
The Morning Musick to begin at Nine o’Clock, 
and continue till Two; the Evening Musick at 
Four, and continue the usual Time. 

Tickets to be deliver'd at the Door, and at Wen- 
man’s Punch House for the Breakfasting only, at 
One Shilling and Six Pence each; and for the 
Evening Entertainment, each Person on Admittance 
to pay Six-Pence. f 

‘here are Conveniences to entertain the largest 
incorporated Company, as well as any other Com- 
pany, who are so kind as to order their Entertain- 
ment there. 

- Proper Cooks are provided every Day in the 
Week as well as on those publick Days. 

Note, During Breakfast-Time no Person to Smoak 

in the Hall. 
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The vocalist mentioned was the celebrated 
English tenor Thomas Lowe, who sang in 
Arne’s ‘ As You Like it,’ Handel’s oratorios, 
&c.; he appeared at Vauxhall in 1745, and 
was manager of Marylebone Gardens from 
1763 to 1768 (Brown’s ‘Biog. Dict. of 
Musicians’). Ruckholt House must have 
been rebuilt if it is true, as stated, that 
it still, in 1828, contained the MSS. of 
Lord Burleigh. 
J. HotpEN MacMIcHAEL. 
10, Royal Crescent, W. 


Some years ago I came across the following 
advertisement in The General Advertiser, 
1 Aug., 1747 :— 


‘* By desire of several persons of Great Distinction, 
at Ruckholt House, on Monday next, will be a 
Grand Concert of Vocal and Instrumental Musick. 
The Vocal part by Miss Faulkner. To begin at 
10 o'clock. Tickets Two shillings, Breakfasting 
included. Plenty of Carp, Tench, Perch, &c. The 
best of French Wines, particularly Champaigne, 
now in the greatest Perfection.” 


My curiosity excited me to learn more. 


of this place, where such an entertainment 
could be obtained at so moderate a cost, with 
the following result. 

Lysons in 1795 says :— 

“The Mansion House, which was for many years 
the residence of the Hickes’s, s 
from the Church. _ In the years 1742-3-4, it was in 
the occupation of William Barton, who opened it 
as a place of public amusement for breakfast and 
afternoon concerts, which were held during the 
= It was pulled down about the year 

757. 

Brayley in 1803 says :— 

** About one mile from Leyton, to the south, is 
the Manor of Ruckholt, where are some remains of 
an ancient entrenchment, now nearly obscured by 
trees, which have been planted over the chief part 
of the area. It_is situated on a small eminence 
rising from the River Lea, and appears to consist ot 
a eee embankment, inclosing a circular one. 
The latter is about thirty-three yards in diameter, 
and is surrounded by a moat about six yards in 
width.” 

On Rocque’s map, 1754, Ruckholt House 
is marked near Temple Mills, and between 
Stratford and Temple is a large space of 
ground called the Hop Ground. 

An interesting work is ‘A History of the 
Parish of Leyton,’ 1894, by the Rev. John 
Kennedy, Vicar of St. Catherine’s, Leyton. 
He was for nine years curate of the old 
church, and is the first vicar of the new 
church of St. Catherine. He says :— 

** At the end of the road on the left-hand side of 
the present Town Hall, there was, until recently, a 
farm house, known for forty-nine years as Tyler’s 
Farm-house ; it was a small, square, compact build- 
ing surrounded by fields. This farm-house s on 
the site of the old Manor House of Ruckholt. It was 


about a mile | Ty} 


situated about a mile south of the church. When, 
and by whom, built I have been unable to discover. 
but it appears to have come into the possession o 
the Hickes family with the manor. Strype says: 
‘The ancient Manor House and seat of Ruckholt’s, 
belonging lately to the family of Hickes, but sold by 
Sir Harry Hickes, Bart., in the year 1720 to Benj. 
Collier, of whom it was purchased by Earl Tylney, 
for his eldest son, then Castlemain, its present 
owner (1756). But this seat has of late years been 
deserted by its owners, and not long since was con- 
verted into a public breakfasting house and so 
continued for about six years, being prodigiously 
frequented by the gentry, who were entertained 
here every Monday morning during the summer 
season, with music and other gaieties; it is now 
pulling down, and its materials for sale.’ From 
some of Barton’s advertisements in The Daily 
Advertiser, it would appear that tradition callea 
the old mansion one of Queen Elizabeth’s palaces, 
evidently with no foundation ; it is not, however, 
Pesos os Fi that she visited Sir Michael Hicks here, 
which might give rise to the tradition The nouse 
was pulled down about the year 75,, aad after a 
time the farm-house was buiic on the site. A Mr. 
Samuel Turner occupied it, and farmed the land 
until the year 1804, when he died. His son Mr. 
William Turner came into possession of the farm, 
his daughter marrying Mr. John Tyler, who at 
Mr. William Turner’s death succeeded to the 
oe where he lived until the year 1880, when he 

ied. 
“There is a stained-glass window in the north 
side of St. Mary’s Church, to the memory of Mr. 
William Turner, put in by Mr. and Mrs. John 

'yler.” 

The Essex Review, vol. iv. p. 63, January, 
1895, in a notice of Mr. Kennedy’s interesting 
work, says :— 

“The ancient Manor House, with its avenues, 
groves, and ponds, stood near Temple Mills Lane, 
and was the principal house of Sir Michael Hicks, 
secretary to Lord Burghley, and he entertained 
James I. there in 1604. There are several fine monu- 
ments of himself and family in the church, and from 
him descends the present Baronet, Sir Mic 
Hicks Beach. The manor passed into other hands 
in 1720, and the mansion (of which no drawing can 
be traced) was pulled down in 1757.” 

G. SMITHERS. 

47, Darnley Road, Hackney. 


Rucolt, Ruckholt, or Ruckholt’s House 
formerly stood in Leyton, and was at one 
time the seat of the Hickes family. For an 
account see Kennedy’s ‘ History of Leyton,’ 
Fisher’s ‘Forest of Essex,’ Morant’s and 
Wright’s histories of Essex, &c. 

The ‘‘sweet singers of Ruckholt”’ are 
immortalized by Shenstone ; and the place 
appears to have been the resort of fashion 
for several seasons. Two old ballads refer- 
ring to it, entitled ‘To Delia: an Invitation 
to Ruckholt-house,’ and ‘Music in Good 
Time: a new ballad, 1745,’ are to be found 
in The Gentleman's Magazine 
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Mr. Edward Walford gives an account of 
Ruckholt House in his ‘ Greater London,’ 
i. 485. A. R. BAayLey. 


Ruckholt House is noticed in Thorne’s 
* Environs of London,’ 1876. 
W. D. 


Ogborne states that the earliest owners 
of Ruckholt were the families of Bumsted 
and Franceys. W. W. GLENNY. 


See 7 8S. v. 229, 318, 433 ; and Gentleman’s 
Magazine, vol. Ixxxiv. (1814). 
JOHN T. Pace. 


(Mr. R. FREEMAN BULLEN and Mr. F. Hrcutn- 
Kemp also thanked for replies. ] 


THE LONGMANS: THE ‘ MARSEILLAISE’ 
(10 8S. xi. 2, 50).—For purposes of record, 
it may be worth while to point out another 
error, to which attention was drawn by Mr. 
John Hodgkin in The Pall Mall Gazette. 
Johnson’s * Dictionary’ was first published 
by the Longmans not in 1757, as stated in 
the list, but in April, 1755. A second edition 
was published in 1756, but none in 1757. 
Messrs. T. & T. Longman were merely one 
firm among a large number of other publish- 
ing houses who issued the book as a syndi- 
cate. Mr. Hodgkin remarks that 
“the publications of this book being a landmark in 
the literary history of the eighteenth century, it is 
as well to have the date correctly stated.” 

W. F. PripEavx. 


Mr. Francis refers to Macaulay’s death, 
and to his comparative indifference to fame ; 
but I think the great historian would have 
been pleased, could he have known how the 
news of his death was received in the kitchen 
of a small farm-house in Nottinghamshire. 

We were just sitting down to dinner when 
The Nottingham Journal was brought in, 
and my father, opening the paper, announced 
in an awed voice, “‘ Macaulay is dead!” 
My eldest brother, who was then sixteen, 
came in from his field-work at the moment. 
“Macaulay dead!” he cried; ‘“‘then the 
‘History’ will never be finished’; and he 
burst into tears. Cc. C. B. 


Mr. ARkKLE will find ample particulars 
regarding the music publisher Longman in 
Mr. Frank Kidson’s ‘British Music Pub- 
lishers, Printers, and Engravers’ (1900). 
There is nothing to show that James Long- 
man, who was active about 1767 at ‘‘ The 
Harp and Crown,” 26, Cheapside, was related 
to the book publishers :—nothing to the 
contrary. He probably succeeded John 
Johnson. The original imprint, J. Long- 


man & Co., gave place in two or three 
years to Longman, Lukey & Co., which 
about 1777 was expanded to Longman, 
Lukey, Broderip. Lukey presently dropped 
out, and the style thereafter remained 
Longman & Broderip until 1798, when the 
once flourishing became bankrupt. 
The John Longman of that date afterwards 
carried on business for a short time, first in 
partnership with Clementi, and afterwards 
as Longman & Co. 

The subsidiary query as to the ‘ Mar- 
seillaise ’ interests me more than the ques- 
tion as to the Longmans. That Mr. ARKLE’S 
copy is an early British edition is undoubted, 
as it must have appeared not later than 
1798; but is it the first ? The melody is 
not that of the first (Strasburg) edition, for 
which see Grove’s ‘Dictionary’; on the 
other hand, only the six original couplets 
of the poem are given in French. The 
English version (who wrote it ?) is in four 
stanzas only. There is a virtually identical 


.contemporary edition published by J. Bland 


(I have both), the chief difference being 
that the French words, with the melody, 
are on p. 1 of the sheet ; the fourth page is 
devoted to Bland’s ‘Theme Catalogue of 
French Songs,’ of which ‘The Marseilles 
March’ is No. 26. After careful comparison, 
I have no doubt that one of these publica- 
tions was copied from the other, or else 
both were taken from one not at present in 
evidence. In neither case is there any 
helpful watermark. The style of engraving 
is that of the last decade of the eighteenth 
century. John Bland, according to Mr. 
Kidson, died or ceased business about the 
end of 1794. His business, however, was 
carried on by others, who may not have 
had his plates altered, and may even have 
used his name on their publications. A 
considerable acquaintance with the loose 
ways of music publishers of that time 
makes me think this quite possible; and 
the fact that Bland’s edition is ‘“‘ entered at 
Stationers’ Hall’? makes me suspicious. 
E. RimBavutt DIspin. 

Morningside, Sudworth Road, New Brighton. 

(Mr. J. S. SHepock has kindly furnished copies 
of Mr. Kidson’s articles on Longman & Co. and 
Broderip & Wilkinson, and these we have forwarded 
to Mr. ARKLE. H. is also thanked for 


reply.] 

Lascar JARGON (10 S. xi. 27).—I think 
the book of Lascar phrases to which Mr. 
Piatt refers must be ‘ A Lascari Dictionary ; 
or, Anglo-Indian Vocabulary of Nautical 
Terms and Phrases in English and Hindus- 
tani, chiefly in the Corrupt Jargon in use 
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among Laskars or Indian Sailors,’ by Capt. 
T. Roebuck, revised by W. C. Smyth and 
G. Small (W. H. Allen & Co., 1882). In 
case Mr. Puiatr is unable to procure it, 
I shall be happy to lend him my copy if he 
will favour me with his address. 
W. CROOKE. 
Langton House, Charlton Kings, Cheltenham. 


I cannot help thinking that a paragraph 
from an intended work on the manners and 
customs of the English in India has been 
accidentally transferredto Mr. PLart’s query, 
as I fail to see any connexion between “a 
book of phrases in the Lascar jargon” 
and ‘the vocabulary of the British officer.” 
On this day that I am writing, the 12th of 
January, begins my fiftieth year of army 
service, of which thirty-five years were 
spent in official employment in India and the 
Kast. During that period I have passed much 
of my time in the society of British officers, 
and I cannot agree with Mr. Pratt that 
their vocabulary is “ mainly objurgatory.” 
His experience seems to be as exceptional 
as his Hindustani. “Tumhari joru bhej 
do” does not mean ‘Give your wife the 
job to do,” but merely ‘‘ Send your wife,” 
and whatever significance may attach to 
this order, it is certainly not “ objurgatory.” 
English cooks and parlourmaids are occa- 
sionally trying, and though the Indian ser- 
vants are as a rule much more willing and 
faithful than the home-bred product, as 
well as better educated in their respective 
métiers, at times they may fail to give satis- 
faction, and hasty words may be spoken 
by their masters. Such a term of abuse as 
that mentioned by Mr. Pratt is, however, 
exceedingly uncommon. People in anger 
are not always particular in their language. 
I have even heard an Arab in a fit of rage 
call another Muslim ‘Ibn  al-mahrik,” 
z.e., “‘son of the burnt one,’ which means 
that there is no possibility of his going to 
Paradise. W. F. Pripreavx. 


Eayrt as A PLrace-Name (10 S. x. 447).— 
Out of my list I can add to Mr. O. G. S. 
CRAWFORD’S examples. 

There is a hamlet so called in Nettlecombe 
parish, Somerset. 

There is a field called Egypt in Leckhamp- 
stead, Berks, which sian’ bs the same as 
that near Speen mentioned by the inquirer. 

There is a field with the name in West 
Parley, Dorset; one in Aberdour parish, 


Aberdeen ; and one in Seend, Wilts. 
Egypt is the name of a bay on the north 
coast of Kent, 8} miles N.E. of Gravesend, 


as it is also that of a point of land with a 
battery on it near Cowes, Isle of Wight. 

If my memory serves me, a part of Plum- 
stead Marshes, Kent, was called Little 
Egypt, or New Berber, by the soldiers when 
the returned stores from the first Egyptian 

ition were deposited there. 

e important thing to know in these 
cases is when the name was first bestowed, 
or first appeared in print or on a map, 
because many of these names corresponding 
with places abroad, such as this Egypt, 
or Porto Bello, Havannah, &c., can be ex- 
plained by an authentic case where the 
name of Vigo was bestowed. This would 
not apply in every case, such as Bunker’s 
Hill. A. RHODEs. 


Besides three Egypts mentioned in Bar- 
tholomew’s ‘ Gazetteer,’ there are at least 
three localities bearing that name which 
are personally known to myself. One is in 
the village of Haddenham, Bucks, and con- 
sists of a large walled-in orchard and garden. 

Another is at Alston, Cumberland—a 
farm-house on the road to Brampton, 
marked ‘“‘ Eygpt ” on the Ordnance map. 

The third is here, in Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Of this Mackenzie in his history of the town 
(1827), describing the road to North Shields, 
writes :— 

“During the seasons of scarcity, about the 
beginning of this [nineteenth] century, when such 
immense quantities of foreign corn were imported, 
large temporary granaries were erected on both 
sides of this road. These the people termed 
‘Egypt,’ in allusion to those Pe Bt by Joseph in 
that ancient country, which appellation was con- 
firmed by the proprietors.” 

At the present time Egypt Square and the 
‘““ Egypt Cottage Inn” preserve the nomen- 
clature on the spot so named. 

RIcHARD WELFORD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Half a mile west of the Castle at West 
Cowes, Isle of Wight, is an ivy-clad mansion 
called Egypt House; and between the 
two, according to the map in Jenkinson’s 
‘ Guide to the Isle of Wight,’ is Little Egypt. 
The name Egypt occurs at this point in the 
small map of the island in William Cooke’s 
‘New Picture of the Isle of Wight,’ South- 
ampton, 1813. Is it a reminiscence of our 
expulsion of the French from Egypt in 1801 ? 

Frepx. A. EDWARDS. 


There is a locality called Egypt in the 
Morningside district of Edinburgh. In the 
immediate neighbourhood are also Canaan 
and Jordan Lane. C. G. CONDELL. 
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Egypt occurs also near Burnham Beeches, 
Bucks. R. B. 
Upton. 


The name Egypt will be found on the 
Ordnance map of the neighbourhood of 
Plymouth, as the designation of a place about 
a mile west of Beer-Ferrers. W. 8S. B. H. 


1. Egypt is the name of a seacoast village 
and post office in Scituate, Massachusetts, 
18 miles south-east of Boston. 

2. It is also the popular name of the 
extreme southern part of Illinois, tributary 
to Cairo, Ill. 

Further details, and quotations, will be 
given as to either of these, upon request. 

OCKINGHAM. 

Boston, Mass. 


I would refer Mr. CRAwrorD to my note 
on ‘Egypt as a European Place-Name’ 
in the Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society, 
vol. i. pp. 52-4 (1888), and to a supple- 
mentary note by Mr. Henry T. Crofton 
in the New Series of the same Journal, 
vol. i. p. 89 (1907). In several cases—for 
there are many instances—the name is 
associated with gypsies, formerly called 
“Egyptians.” To what extent this is 
the case has yet to be shown. 

I may add that the Journal of the Gypey 
Lore Society for April, 1909, will contain 
an article by myself on ‘ Egypt as a British 
Place-Name.’ The two instances furnished 
by Mr. CRAWFORD are new to me, and I 
shall feel indebted to him and to any other 
contributor for further additions to my 
list. Davin MacRircuie. 

4, Archibald Place, Edinburgh. 


[Several other correspondents refer to examples 
mentioned above. ] 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (10 8S. 
x. 309, 353, 413, 476).—If G. E. Edmundson 
whoever he be, published in The Saturday 
Review of 18 Jan., 1908, or anywhere else, 
the poem beginning 

Two shall be born the whole wide world apart 
as his own, he has perpetrated a gross 
literary forgery—only less so than would 
be the republication of one of Tennyson’s 
well-known lyrics in the same way; and 
for this statement I assume full responsi- 
bility. The poem was written by Mrs. 
Spalding in the early seventies, was widely 
copied by the press, and has been almost a 
classic ever since. It has been often re- 


published in the papers—as by me in one 
of my own in 1894; has been frequently 
included in anthologies, as Warner’s ‘Library 


of the World’s Best Literature’ in 1897 ; 
and has formed a part of almost every 
American courtship for a generation where 
the parties have come from distant places 
and cared for poetry (where again I can cite 
personal experience). I was familiar with 
it as early as 1874, and know the author and 
her work. It was included in her ‘ Wings of 
Icarus’ in 1892. 

If Mr. Edmundson has merely worked 
the first line (I have not a copy of The 
Saturday Review at hand) into a poem 
otherwise different, he has still imposed 
upon the paper. Forrest MorGAN. 

Hartford, Conn. 


De Quincey’s quotations (ante, p. 49) are 
both from Coleridge :— 

1. Blue rejoicing sky.—‘ France: an Ode,’ 1. 17. 

2. Pass like night from land to land.—‘ Ancient 


Mariner,’ 1. 586. 
R. A. Ports. 


[W. B. and Mr. L. R. M. Srracwan also thanked 
for replies. ] 


PsycHOLOGICAL MOMENT” (10 S. x. 
488; xi. 13, 54).—I think that this phrase 
has most probably come to us from France, 
where it is, and has been for years, in con- 
stant use. It is thus defined in Hatzfeld 
and Darmesteter’s ‘Dictionnaire de la 
Langue Frangaise’: “‘Le moment psycho- 
logique, le moment ot l’éme est dans l’attente 
de quelque chose qui doit s’accomplir” 
(vol. ii. p. 1832). Critical moment is defined 
as ‘‘ moment qui décide du sort de quelqu’un. 
Le moment critique est venu”’ (vol. i. 595). 
Littré gives “‘ moment critique ”’ as meaning 
** moment difficile, dangereux, décisif.”” He 
does not speak at all of “moment psycho- 
logique.”” We may reasonably infer from 
this that, at the time he wrote his dictionary, 
the phrase ‘‘ moment psychologique”’ was 
not much used. 

Mentalité is just now a very favourite 
word in France, and it, too, is finding its 
way to England, though still generally 
printed, I fancy, between inverted commas. 

M. 


Gower, A KentisH HAMLET (10 S. xi.710). 
—It is most likely that the hamlet obtained 
its name from one of the Kentish Gowers. 
See Macaulay’s edition of Gower’s works, 
vol. iv. p. 10, where he shows that the poet 
was an “ Esquier de Kent,” and that there 
were “‘ several other persons of the name of 
Gower mentioned in the records of the time 
in connexion with the county of Kent.” 
There were also ‘well-known Gowers of 
Stitenham in Yorkshire ” (p. vii). 
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As to the origin of the name itself, I do 
not think Bardsley can be right in identifying 
Gower with the common word gore, merely 
on the strength of a similarity of sound 
in modern pronunciation. For the poet 
himself made the name dissyllabic ; in one 
instance it is Gowér, and in another Gower. 
It is more likely that the name was taken 
from that of the barony of Gower in Gla- 
morganshire; and, if so, the word was 
rather Celtic than English. Spurrell gives 
the Welsh spelling as Gwyr, with a circum- 
flex over the w. This word is, in Welsh, an 
adjective, meaning ‘‘ bent”? ; hence crooked, 
sloping, inclined, and the like. It is the 
same as the Breton gwar, or goar, “‘ bent,” 
or crooked, which is monosyllabic; cf. 
Breton goarek, a bow. The Old Irish form 
is fiar, crooked; and the common Celtic 
type is weiros, bent, twisted, winding, cog- 
nate with E. wire and the Lat. wirie, 
““armlets”’; from the root wEI, to wind 
round, whence also our verb to wind. 

I find a mention of the barony of Gower 
in Wales in ‘Inquisitiones post Mortem,’ 
i. 60, in 1275-6. WALTER W. SKEAT. 


Gower is another form of gore, O.E. gara, 
a triangular piece (of land, &c.). H. P. L. 


In the parish of Eastry is a small farm 
(consisting of a messuage and 21 acres) 
called Gore (locally pronounced Gower) 
which in the sixteenth century belonged 
to the Ower family (Shaw’s ‘ Liber Eastriz,’ 
p- 67). In 1799 this farm, forming part 
of the Statenborough estate, came into the 
possession of William Boys, the Sandwich 
historian, through his wife Jane Fuller 
(Hasted’s ‘ History of Kent,’ vol. iv. p. 222). 

W. J. MERCER. 

Margate. 


Hasted’s ‘ History of Kent,’ vol. x. p. 100, 
gives Gore, not Gower. Besides Gore hamlet, 
the index gives Gore-end, Gore Farm, and 
Gore Street in the neighbourhood; and at 
P. 308 states that there are memorials in 

irchington Church to a family of Gore. 

R. J. FYNMORE. 


_ I do not know the hamlet to which your 
correspondent refers. The following may, 
however, in the absence of better authority, 
put him in the way to arrive at a proximate 
opinion as to the origin of the hamlet’s place- 
name. Gower comprises a fairly large 
tract of country in Glamorganshire, and as 
this Gower is Welsh, it seems a little puzzling 
to understand the origin of the ‘“ Gower’ 
in Kent. 


The earliest form of the Gower I refer to 
is Gwyr. As I lived many years in Gower 
and its neighbourhood, my attention was 
naturally directed to the nomenclature 
of the district. The inhabitants of the 
eastern parts of the county, when speaking 
of Gower, make, or made, use of the term 
Obry-wyr, pronounced Obrowyer, which 
really means, it seems, “men of yonder 
land.” Some of the medieval writers 
used Gohir, Guihir, and Guohir, which I 
understand to be the Latinized form of 
the Welsh Gwyr. Of course the present 
Gower is the English form. 

In the Old Testament many instances of 
stones being set up to mark certain happen- 
ings, &c., are found, and there is a theory 
that Gower takes its name, in a similar 
manner, from the many stones or rude 
columns yet found there. A pitched stone 
of considerable size, when I last saw it, 
was lying opposite the gate of Llanrhidian 


from its original position upwards of sixty 
years ago. The speculation is that an 
ancient people, the Cymry, when settling 
in Gower, finding so many stone pillars, 
called the district Gwyr, or, as is stated, 
‘““Meini Gwyr” (the land of the stone 
men). Many learned archeologists assign 
these stones to a period carrying us to 
prehistoric times. 

Another theory with regard to this place- 
name has its origin in the Welsh adjective 
gwyrdd (verdant); and again from gwyr, 
with the circumflex accent over w and y, 
meaning crooked, slanting, or bending, 
which can be applied to the peninsula. 
In the last, it is generally admitted, may 
be found, as in many other places, the 
origin of the name, from the configura- 
tion of the land. 

The earliest mention of the Gower I have 
referred to is, I think, found in Cunedda, 
A.D. 340-89. In ‘Charters granted to 
Swansea,’ by G. Grant Francis, Esq. (not 
published), Appendix, p. 125, mention is 
made of one “ Padrig ab Mawon of Gwyr.” 
In 440 (‘ Liber Llandavensis ’) it is recorded 
that the estates of Gower were given to the 
See of Llandaff and Bishop Oudoceus 
between 440 and 460. Elsewhere I find 
that Merchgum, on his daughter becoming 
a nun, gave to the bishop the churches of 
Llandaff, Bishopston, and Gowersland : 
‘Medios terre cum omni dignitate sua et 
libertate et communione tota regionis Guhiri 
in campis et in siluis.”” 

ALFRED CHAS. JONAS. 


Thornton Heath. 


Church. This stone had been removed . 
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If gwyr be a Celtic word meanin 
“ crooked,” as stated in Sharpe’s ‘ Gazetteer, 
this hamlet should be on the Kentish coast, 
since there is a place named Gower in Wales, 
between Swansea Bay and Burry River, 
with a broken limestone coast, full of caves. 
But this can hardly have been the origin 
of the Kentish hamlet, situated as it is 
inland, a little west of Eastry and south- 
west of Sandwich. Are there, however, 
any physical features characterizing the place 
to justify this interpretation of the name ? 
or was it so designated after the name of 
some owner ? Gower the poet and Bishop 
Gower are said to have been natives of the 
little Glamorganshire peninsula so named. 

J. HotpEN MacMIcHaet. 


Str. ANTHONY OF VIENNE (10 8. xi. 47).— 
A paragraph in a Yorkshire newspaper 
introduced me to the difficulty which has 
caused CANON AUSTEN to consult ‘N. & Q.’ 
At a meeting held at the York Blue Coat 
School, in a hall which belonged of old to 
St. Anthony’s Hospital, he stated that the 
patron was said to be of Vienne. Anthony 
of Egypt he knew, and Anthony of Padua ; 
but who was this? I conned my books 
for a space, and came to the conclusion that 
there never was “no sich person’ so styled 
by mortals. How the ascription originated 
I cannot tell, but I incline to attribute it to 
the enemy, the printer’s devil. 

That cautious antiquary Mr. Robert 
Davies, F.S.A., has indeed left record in a 
‘The History of St. Anthony’s 

ospital ’ (York, 1869), pp. 6, 7, that 
“although ‘The Fraternity or Guild of Saint Martin 
of York’ was the designation prescribed by the 
charter, the original founders, who had been 
engaged in forming the association several years 
before it was incorporated, had from the first 
determined that St. Anthony of Vienne should be 
their patron saint, and they persisted in retaining 
the name of the guild of St. Anthony, notwith- 
standing the directions of the charter and of a 
remarkable proviso with which it concludes, 
prohibiting the new fraternity from placing or 
making any image of St. Anthony in any manner 
under colour of the guild, which should be 
prejudiced to the Master and House of St. Anthony 
of London or their successors, without having first 


ee the consent of that house under their 
seal.” 


One very* good reason for regarding 
“Vienne” as a misprint is that nearly at 
the end of his pamphlet Mr. Davies says 
(pp. 30, 31) :— 

‘Every person is acquainted with the famous 
legend of St. Anthony the Abbot, the patriarch of 
monks, and the founder of many monasteries. If 
his temptations were numerous, scarcely less 
numerous were the vicissitudes of the hospital in 


Peaseholme [the one under consideration] of which 
he was the patron saint.” 

Drake of ‘The History and Antiquities of 
the City of York’ (p. 315) asserts that the 
gild or fraternity connected with St. 
Anthony’s Hall consisted of a master and. 
~~ keepers, who were commonly called 
““Tanton Pigs.” This again connects it 
with the abbot, though the historian goes 
on lightly to remark: “‘ The legendary story 
of St. Anthony of Padua and his pig is 
represented in one of the windows of the 
church of St. Saviour’s.” 

In such wise are we taught! I think it is 
highly probable that St. Anthony of Vienne 
was a child of the devil to whom I have 
referred. St. SwiItTHIN. 


BLvE Coat ScHoou Costume (10 8. xi. 47). 
—The boys at Christ’s Hospital are attired 
in a sturdy survival of the costume ordinarily 
worn about the time that their school was. 
founded ; and in other parts of the country 
there are establishments for the relief of 
needy parents where the children’s dress 
marks the antiquity of the charity’s inception. 
The Blue Coat School at York, which I have 
just referred to in my endeavour to answer 
a question as to St. Anthony “of Vienne,”’ 
furnishes a good example. It was set going 
in 1705, and the fortunate lads who are there 
wear, with many modifications, clothes which 
I should say, retain reminiscences of the 
age of Anne. I may quote with advantage 
what a late Master of the School, Mr. 
Edward Robinson, wrote about the tailoring: 
of his charges in 1886 :— 

‘*The apparel of the boys was blue coats faced 
with yellow, sad-coloured waistcoats and leather: 
breeches, grey stockings, bands, and round bonnets. 
Each boy was to have every year one coat, waist- 
coat, and breeches, two shirts, two pairs of stockings, 
three bands, and a bonnet. All these were 
computed to cost £1 6s. per annum. The leather: 
breeches cost 2s. 6d. a pair. Braces were apparently 
not considered necessary. Leather breeches 
insecurely attached by leather strings at the knees. 
would be neither elegant nor comfortable. That 
the boys’ knees suffered we may be sure. The 
Committee found at their meeting held 1717, i.e., 
12 years after the establishment of the School, that. 
several boys were ‘crampt’ and lame in their 
knees. The leather icons: however, they did 
not blame......This apparel was maintained until 
sixty years ago, when trousers of fustian superseded 
the leather breeches.”—‘The York Blue Coat 
School: its Establishment, Maintenance, and 
Chronology.’ 

St. SwirHin. 


The gown of the earliest Christ’s Hospital 
scholar was not blue, but russet-coloured, or 
of a reddish brown. It was while the young 
King Edward was in the throes of death 
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that the foundation by him of the new school 
was laid more securely by the citizens of 
London when they contrived accommodation 
in the repaired conventual edifice for three 
hundred and forty children, all wearing a 
livery of russet cotton. Russet clothes are 
indicative of countrymen in Hall’s ‘ Satires,’ 


1598, and in the notes to Singer’s edition it- 


is said: “ Russettings are clowns, low 
people, whose clothes were of a _ russet 
colour ” (Fairholt’s ‘ Costume,’ 1846, p. 593). 
The humble origin, therefore, of the Blue 
Coat School, as a purely charitable institution 
for poor fatherless children and foundlings, 
eannot be doubted. The children, however, 
were soon clad in the blue costume by 
which they have ever since been distinguished, 
the first dress, as indeed the present also, 
somewhat resembling the habit of the ejected 
brotherhood to whose possessions they had 
succeeded. 

It consists of a long blue coat, reaching 
to the ankles, and girt about the waist with 
a leathern girdle; a yellow cassock or 
petticoat (still, I believe, called a “ yellow ”’), 
which is now worn under the coat only 
during the winter, though it was originally 
@ necessary appendage throughout the year ; 
and stockings of yellow worsted. A pair of 
white bands about the neck is all that 
remains of the original ruff or collar, which 
was then a part of the ordinary dress of all 
ranks ; and the black cap, upon the small- 
ness of which the boys used to pride them- 
selves as a peculiar distinction of the school, 
is also a remnant of the cap of larger size 
worn at the period of the foundation. It 
has been imagined that the coat was the 
mantle, and the “yellow” the sleeveless 
tunic of the monastery ; the leathern girdle 
also corresponding with the hempen cord 
of the friar (see ‘A History of the Royal 
Foundation of Christ’s Hospital,’ by the 
Rev. Wm. Trollope, 1834, pp. 40-41 and 
50-51). 

Blue coats were the ordinary livery of 
serving-men in the sixteenth century and 
the early part of the seventeenth. Thus in 
= ‘Kind Hart’s Dream,’ 1592, we are 
told 

“This shifter, forsooth, carried no lesse counte- 
nance than a gentleman’s abilitie, with his two men 
in blew-coats, that served for shares, not wages.” 
Blue gowns are worn as a sign of humility 
or penance in the Bridewell scene in Dekker’s 
‘Honest Whore,’ 1630. A blue coat is the 
dress of a beadle (Fairholt’s ‘ Costume,’ 1846, 
p- 4388; see also Cunningham’s ‘ London,’ 


s.v. * Christ’s Hospital ’). 
J. Hotpren MacMIcHAEL. 


Leigh Hunt, an old scholar of Christ’s 

Hospital, associates the quaint costume of 
the Blue Coat boys with the 
“ordinary dress of children in humble life during 
the reign of the Tudors. We used to flatter our- 
selves that it was taken from the monks.” 
The former theory is quite probable, since 
the school was founded by Edward VI. for 
the orphans and poor children of London 
city. With regard to the latter theory, 
there are many striking points of similarity 
in dress, and this notion possibly arose from 
the uncertainty of the origin, and became 
conjecturally deduced from the fact that 
the school was raised (shortly after the 
Dissolution) upon the confiscated priory of 
the Grey Friars. 

For further information on the rise, pro- 
gress, and ancient customs of the foundation 
the Rev. E. H. Pearce’s ‘ Annals of Christ’s 
Hospital’ will be found accurate and 
serviceable. BLvE. 


The following statement is taken from 
the ‘ History of Christ’s Hospital’ (5th ed., 
London, 1830), of which a portion was 
written by Charles Lamb :— 

“The dress of the boys first admitted was a sort 
of russet, but this was soon changed for the dress 
they now wear, which is at present the most com- 
plete representation of the monkish habit in exist- 
ence. hat is now called the coat was the ancient 
tunic, and the petticoat (or yellow, as it is tech- 
nically termed) was the sleeveless or under tunic of 
the monastery. The girdle round the waist was 
also an appendage of the monkish habit, but the 
breeches are a subsequent addition. To this is to 
be added the small round cap, an appendage that 
touches the delicate nerves of those who would in- 
troduce effeminate habits into the school, while it 
has never been known to injure those who have for 
years either worn it or carried it in their hands. It 
is to be ho the day is far distant when the 
Governors shall find nothing better to deliberate 
upon than what innovation they are to make ina 
dress that has s the test of centuries and be- 
come venerable from its antiquity.” 


A. H. ARKLE. 
[Mr. A. R. also thanked for reply. ] 


‘FOLKESTONE Frery SERPENT’ (10 S. x. 
508 ; xi. 72).—There were several editions of 
this skit. In the Kentish collection in the 
Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth is a 
copy of the fifth. Some years ago I saw one 
in the possession of Mr. G. O. Howell, editor 
of ‘The Kentish Note-book’; and in the 
first volume of that work, pp. 249-60, is 
another varying version from a manuscript 
which Cot. FynmorE knows. I believe 
it was a skit against the introduction of 
railways—opposition which was very active 
in all parts at their first development. This 
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is borne out by the woodcut on the title- 
page or cover of Mr. Howell’s copy, where the 
serpent is in the form of a railway train, the 
engine forming a terrible head to the monster, 
and at p. 19 of the Lambert copy is a tail- 
iece of a train and engine. Furthermore, 
in the copy in ‘The Kentish Note-Book ’ 
an expression in the letter to the Mayor of 
Dover bears this out :— 
For heere is coom’d a Sarpent fearse, 
That spats out flames and sinders, 
And if whee can-knot barn him up, 
He will barn us too [sic] tinder. 

The local guides to Folkestone do not help, 
nor the South-Eastern Railway guides, 
because when the foolish opposition had 
been conquered it was advisable for both 

arties to bury the hatchet. No doubt, on 
its first publication, the allusions were all 
well understood in the locality. I have 
many anecdotes about the opposition to 
the line in other parts, though not to Folke- 
stone; but I think this is the foundation 
for the skit. A. RHODES. 


AERIAL NAviGaATION (10 8. xi. 8).—The 
following paragraph, taken from a Liverpool 
newspaper dated January, 1790, seems to be 
a very circumstantial account of a flying 
machine almost equal to anything yet pro- 
duced, and, taken in conjunction with 
Mr. SIMOoNSON’s engraving, appears to point 
to the fact that our forefathers were much 
more advanced in the art of aerial naviga- 
tion than we have hitherto given them 
credit for. The extract is in the form of a 
letter from a gentleman near Wooller in 
Northumberland, where the trial is said 
to have taken place :— 
“ Some time back, a gentleman, Mr. Assgill, at 
Byle Common, near Wooler, conceived it might be 

ssible to conduct the air balloon in any direction, 
but the possibility of sens by means of sails he 
some time since gave up; he next attempted to do 
it by means of wings ; this method also failed. He 
then, by conceiving the air asa fluid, and remarking 
the method of fish swimming against a current of 
water, which he obtained for that purpose, has now 
constructed one exactly in form of a fish, in which 
I yesterday saw him ascend, himself being situated 
in the centre of gravity: his internal machinery, 
which gives motion to the wings and sails and like- 
wise [s¢c] of removing himself, to give different atti- 
tudes to the fish, are by me considered as the most 
ingenious piece of machinery I ever saw; when I 
arrived it was just filled with gas, and the day being 
quite calm, he soon situated himself, and everything 
being immediately adjusted, he rose easily ; but to 
see the enormous monster stretch along the air, 
lash his tail, skim in different directions, with all 
the appearance of nature, was truly admirable, and 
I think will be considered as the finest exhibition 
in the world. After floating near half an hour, and 
displaying his power of managing it at will, in 


which time he never rose more than 150 yards high, 
oft skimming just the surface, he found some 
derangements in the machine, and stopped exactly 
in the place from whence he ascended.” 


A. H. ARKLE. 
Elmhurst, Oxton, Birkenhead. 


Mrs. OLIpHANT’s ‘ NEIGHBOURS ON THE 
GREEN’ (10 8S. xi. 27).—There was resident 
on Englefield Green a very eccentric, slightly 
masculine spinster called Miss Gertrude 
Seymour. She died circa 1890, and might 
well have served to illustrate Mrs. Oliphant’s 
book. G. W. E. R. 


SEAQUAKE AND EARTHQUAKE (10 §S. xi. 
44).—The word maremoto is given in the 
Italian dictionary ‘Il Nuovissimo Melzi,’ 
and there defined as “‘ moto impetuoso del 
mare causato dal terremoto.” 

F. Howarp 


*CoMETHER” (10 S. x. 469; xi. 33).— 
“Comether”’ as a verb is quite common in 
the north-east of Scotland. I have often 
heard a farm labourer, sitting on the left 
side of his cart, say to his horse, when he 
wished it to turn to the left, ‘‘ Comether.’’ 
From such a use of the verb, the meaning of 
the substantive readily follows. In Scots 
dialect many of the nouns have the same 
form as the verbs with which they are con- 
nected. ALEX. WARRACK. 


“Tv is THE MAss THAT MATTERS ” (10 S. 
x. 470).—I think that M. N. probably refers 
to the story which is commonly told to 
explain the curious sign of a public-house 
opposite the entrance to Kensal Green 
Cemetery, and known as “The Case is 
gt follows. During 

e story is as follows. i the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, when it was an 
indictable offence to practise the rites of the 
Roman Catholic religion, Edmund Plowden, 
an eminent common lawyer, who was of this 

ersuasion, fell into a trap which had been 
aid for him by his enemies, by attending a 
disused chapel where a sham priest officiated 
at the Mass. In his defence Plowden 
commenced by denying that he had ever 
been near the place, but, eliciting in cross- 
examination that the priest was a layman in 
disguise, he turned to the jury and exclaimed, 
“Why, then, gentlemen, the case is altered : 
no priest, no Mass.” This witty plea, which 
rocured him his release, subsequently 
a popular catch-phrase. Plowden’s 
bust still adorns the Middle Temple Hall. 
ALAN STEWART. 
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Mr. Augustine Birrell used this phrase, 
not as a quotation, in an article on the 
Reformation in The Nineteenth Century, 
about ten years ago. G. W. E. R. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


The Maid of France: being the Story of the Life 
and Death of Jeanne d’Arc. By Andrew Lang. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

WE have read many of the books, wise and foolish, 
relating to the Maid of Orleans, and have no 
hesitation in saying that Mr. Lang’s study of her 
wonderful life is by far the most thorough which 
we have encountered. He seems neither to have 
missed nor to have slurred over anything of the 
slightest importance in her marvellous career; and 
in every instance where her heroism had tu be 
depic has written as an historian, not as a 
partisan. French literature abounds with contro- 
versial matter regarding the Maid, but in recent 
days almost everything produced in this country or 
America has been highly favourable toher character, 
though we need not say that there have been wide 
differences of opinion as to the visions which formed 
so important a part in that strange life, owing to 
the differing psychological standpoints of those who 
have studied her career. 

*“‘The author evidently holds that she did in 
very truth hear the angelic and saintly voices by 
which she undoubtedly believed herself to have 
been inspired, and that they were objective pheno- 
mena, but would have been of little avail in the 
service of her country, had she not displayed also 
*‘dauntless courage and gift of encouragement; 
her sweetness of soul; and her marvellous and 
victorious tenacity of will.” 

The evidence as to her loyalty to her country and 
her king is so overwhelming that it cannot be 
questioned by any one, nor can the evidence be 
resisted as to her wonderful ability in leading the 
forces under her command ; her series of victories, 
several of which were won in the most unlikely 
circumstances, is attested not only trom the vic- 
torious side, but by the defeated also. 

Jeanne knew from the first that her career would 
be but short—that, indeed, when she had fulfilled 
her promise and by a series of astounding victories 
opened the way for the King to be crowned at 
Rene, her task would be nearly over. Her voices 
spoke to her no more of victory. They were not 
silent, but dwelt on her capture, and it may 
death. She was to become a prisoner ere Mid- 
summer Day, but they did not tell the time of her 
death. She must have realized that there would 
be long captivity ere the end came, and what the 
end would be there can be little doubt was ever 
present to her. 

She was captured by the Burgundians at 
Compiegne, and the Duke of Burgundy and Jean 
de Luxembourg sold her to the English, or, as we 
should rather say, to the English party in Paris, 
for it must never be forgotten that in the capital, as 
elsewhere, there were many who retained their 
loyalty to their native king. Thence she was sent 
to Rouen, where she suffered the misery of 
an imprisonment among a set of ruffians such as is 
heartrending to contemplate. This indignity lasted 


until her trial for witchcraft was over, and probably 
to the very morning when she was burnt. On the 
day of her death she was permitted to receive 
the Sacrament, which would have been regarded 
as an act of sacrilege, had her judges believed 
her to have been a witch. to 
do so by the placard they caused to be posted near 
the place of torture, on which were sixteen terms 
of reproach, every one of which, as Mr. Lang 
says, was ‘“‘the blackest of lies.” On her head 
was placed a cap shaped something like a 
mitre, on which was inscribed ‘‘ Heretic, Relapsed, 
Apostate, Idolator.” She asked for a cross to gaze 
upon during her agony, and it is pleasant to 
know that an Englishman who was in the crowd 
gratitied her last request. Afterwards the cross 
from the neighbouring church, or, as we may pre- 
sume, the processional crucifix, was held before 
her, that her dying eyes might rest upon it. 

Several of the more distinguished of the English 
nobles were at Rouen at the time. If they had 
been willing, they could, no doubt, have saved her, 
even at the last, but the bishops and other eccle- 
siastical authorities, and the magnates of the 
University of Paris, were possibly still more to 
blame than our own countrymen. 


Select Poems of William Barnes. Chosen and 
edited, with a Preface and Glossarial Notes, by 
Thomas Hardy. (Frowde.) 

Mr. Harpy has chosen for this volume “the 

greater part of that which is of the highest value” 

in the poetry of Barnes, the portrait of whom as a. 

dignified old man faces the title-page. The book is- 

one of much charm for those who relish the sim- 
licity and artfulness of country dialect, and Mr. 
ardy’s Preface is brilliantly written, showing 

powers of criticism and derision which will not be- 
strange to those who know his work well. He 
explains that Barnes, ‘‘ primarily spontaneous,” was: 
“academic closely after,” and by no means an. 
uncouth bard getting his effects by happy chance. 
On the contrary, “‘his ingenious internal rhymes, 
his subtle juxtaposition of kindred lippings and’ 
vowel-sounds, show a fastidiousness in word-selec- 
tion that is surprising in verse which professes to- 
represent the habitual modes of life among the 
western peasantry.” 

To the same series as the selection from Barnes 
belongs Echoes from the Oxford Magazine: being 
Reprints of Seven Years, also published by Mr. 
Frowde. The text is printed from the second’ 
edition (1890), and it maintains an admirable level 
of wit and point. The best of the pieces have been 
known to us for many years, and to renew aquaint- 
ance with them is very pleasant. Mr. Arthur: 
Sidgwick’s Greek pieces are the best specimens we 
know of a playing with scholarship which is apt to 
degenerate into pedantry. ‘A. G.” (Mr. Godley 
of Magdalen) must always rank high among comic: 
versifiers ; and we can almost find it in our heart 
to regret that the serious muse nowclaims the 
“R. L. B.” who wrote in ‘The Garden of Criti- 
cism’ lines like these :— 

From too much love of Browning, 
From Tennyson she rose, 

And sense in music drowning, 
In sound she seeks repose. 

Yet joys sometimes to know it, 

And is not slow to show it, 

That even the heavenliest poet 
Sinks somewhere safe to prose. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—JANUARY. 


Mr. B. H. Biackwetw’s Oxford Catalogue 
CX XXI. contains Baddeley and Gordon’s ‘ Rome 
and its Story,’ large paper, 4to, 21. 12s. 6d.; 
Boutell’s ‘Monumental Brasses,’ 1l. 8s.; Fer- 
gusson’s ‘ Architecture,’ 31. 15s.; ‘Galerie de 
Florence et du Palais Pitti,’ 4 vols., folio, 1789, 
3l. 7s. 6d.; and ‘ Hogarth,’ by Austin Dobson, 
imperial 4to, 61. 6s. Under Classical are various 
editions ; and under Borrow is the first edition 
ot ‘Lavengro,’ ll. 15s. A beautiful copy of 
Hore, fifteenth century, is 12/. There are 
some choice exhibition bindings 


Mr. Henry Davey’s Catalogue 14 contains 
works under Africa, America, Ireland, and Kent. 
London items include an extra-illustrated copy 
of Bayley’s ‘ Tower of London,’ 1830, 21. 10s. ; 
Mayhew’s ‘London Labour and the London 
Poor,’ 5 vols., 1l. 1s. ; and Nelson’s ‘ St. Mary’s, 
Islington,’ 1811, 11. 12s. 6d. 


Messrs. S. Drayton & Sons’ Exeter Catalogue 200 
is devoted to Theology. There are works under 
Liddon, Neale, and Pusey. Among dictionaries 
are Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of the Bible,’ 3 vols., 
10s. 6d., and Smith and Cheetham’s ‘ Christian 
Antiquities,’ 2 vols., 12 11s. 6d. Spence’s 
‘Treasury of Religious Thought,’ 20,000 extracts 
from great writers, 6 vols., is to be had for a 
guinea. 


Messrs. Henry March Gilbert & Son send from 
Winchester Catalogues 31 and 32. The first, 
a Short List, contains Alpine books, also works 
on angling. Hampshire books include the Hamp- 
shire Record Society’s publications, 12 vols., 
1889-99, 41. 18s. 6d. There are also a number 
of sporting books. List 32 contains works under 
London, Ireland, and Early Printing. Under 
the Stuarts is Foster’s ‘ Personal History,’ illus- 
trated with beautiful photogravures, 1s. ; 
and under Dante the illustrated edition by Doré. 


Mr. George Gregory of Bath has an interesting 
and very varied collection in his Catalogue 186-7. 
A’Beckett’s ‘Comic History of England,’ in the 
original 20 parts, green wrappers, with all the 
advertisements, is 8/. 8s.; a set of The Ancestor, 
1l. 16s. ; the Foulis Press edition of Pope, 3 vols., 
folio, 1785, 5l. 5s.; and Doyle’s ‘ Political 
Sketches,’ Vols. I.-IX., with keys, 9 vols. folio 
and 3 vols. 8vo, 1829-48, 61. A note gives the 
origin of the signature H. B., which we reproduce 
as it may not be known to all our readers. The 
letters are simply the junction of two I’s and two 
D’s, one above the other, thus converting the 
double initials into H. B. A choice set of the 
* Galerie du Musée Napoléon,’ 1804-15, is 211. ; 
and La Fontaine, 6 vols., old tree calf, 1786, 
8l. 8s. There is a special copy of Roberts’s 
‘ Holy Land,’ each of the 125 magnificent plates 
being coloured by hand, 6 vols., in a specially 
made Chippendale rosewood case, 50l. ere is 
a long list under Bibliotheca Bathoniensis. 


Mr. C. Hutchins of Hanwell has in his new 
Catalogue a fine copy of Girodet’s edition of 
Anacreon, 1825, 1l. 5s.; Bridgeus’s ‘ Furniture 
with Candelabra’ and ‘Interior Decorations,’ 
4to, Pickering, 1838, rare, 2/. 10s.; and Le 
Pautre’s ‘ Ornémens de Panneaux pour I’enrichisse- 
ment des. Lambris de Chambres et Galeries,’ 
Paris, 1659, brilliant impressions, 5/. 5s. Among 


editions of the classics are a number of Coray’s. 
Mr. Hutchins offers the unique collection of Coray’s 
editions en bloc, 58 vols., for 141. There is an 
exceptional copy of ‘The Greville Memoirs,’ 
original editions, 8 vols. in 7, new half-calf, 
with the original cloth sides bound in, 61. 10s. 
Under Bindings are many choice specimens, 
Dutch, German, French, and English. Among 
the last is a Book of Common Prayer with 
the Psalms, Oxford, 1706, with portrait of 
Queen Anne and plates, bound in smooth 
black morocco with silver clasps, 61. 6s. A book 
of miscellaneous poems published by Ralph, 
London, 1729, .12mo, dark red morocco, with an 
ge central ornament by Mearn, is also 


Messrs. James Rimell & Son send another of 
their interesting Catalogues of Engraved British 
Portraits, No. 214. A fine mezzotint of General 
Abercromby, 1801, is 3l. 38.; Addison, 3/. 10s. ; 
Arnold of Rugby, 15s. ; Mrs. Barbauld, 10s. 6d. ; 
William Beckford, 12s. 6d.; Bartolozzi, 11. 5s. ; 
Bewick, 10s. 6d.; Bloomfield, the poet, 30s. ; 
Boswell, after Reynolds, 8l.; Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, 2/. 10s.; Scott, by Walker after Raeburn, 
12/1. 12s.; Shakespeare, from the Chandos por- 
trait, 31. 3s.; and Sheridan, after Reynolds, 
5l. 15s. 6d. Royalty ranges from Queen Elizabeth, 
1559, 31. 15s.; Mary, Queen of Scots, and 
Charles I. down to George IIi. Connected with the 
drama are Mrs. Abington as Roxalana, 61. 6s. ; 
Barry as Macbeth, 31. 3s.; Betty, aged 13, The 
Young Roscius, 3/. 3s; Nell Gwyn, Ben Jonson, 
Mrs. Jordan, Charles Mathews, and many others. 


RicHARD HemminGc.—There died at Manchester 
on Sunday, the 10th inst., one of the oldest con- 
tributors to ‘N. & Q.’—Richard Hemming, Archivist 
to the Manchester Corporation. His interesting 
communications will be much missed. ‘TT. C. H. 


Dotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special «ttention to the following 
notices -— 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


To secure insertion of communications. corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
ee in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to h the second com- 
munication ‘ Duplicate.” 


CorRIGENDUM.—Ande, p. 46, col. 1, 1. 6 from foot, 
for xvii. read vii. 

Tom Jonrs (‘‘The Name Piccadilly ” ).—See the 
references given at 10S. viii. 89. 
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ABOUT 2,000 BOOKS WANTED 
Are advertised for weekly in 
THE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR AND 
BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD 
(ESTABLISHED 1837), 


Which also gives Lists of the New Books published during 
the Week, Announcements of Forthcoming Books, &c. 


Subscribers have the privilege of a Gratis Advertisement in 
the Books Wanted Columns. 


Sent for 52 weeks, post free, for 10s. 6d. home and 
13s. 6d. foreign Subscription. 


Specimen copy free on application to all mentioning 
‘Notes and Queries.’ 


Price TWOPENCE WEEKLY. 


Office: 19, ADAM STREET, Adelphi, London, W.C. 


TICKPHAST PASTE is miles better than Gum | 


for sticking in Scraps, joinin Li, rs, &c. $d., 6d. and 1s. with | 


strong, useful Brush (not a Toy). 
for a sample ‘Brush. 
Leadenhall Stree Ofall phase. Paste sticks. 


ro cover postage 


THE 


r Loaf Court, 


AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


NOW READY. 
NATIONAL 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 
SUPPLEMENT TO 
NOTES AND QUERIES ror JUNE 30, 1900, 
Price 4d.; by post 44d. 
Containing an Account of the Flag, 
Reprinted, June, 1908, 

With Coloured Illustration according to scale. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, 

Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


FLAG, 


PRESS. — EDWARD 
Soe Printer of the Athenew 

pre red to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all of OK, 

RIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chan: 


‘BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (WANUARY)., 


BERTRAM DOBELL, 
BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 


77 and 54, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, w.c. 


CATALOGUE No. 169, » just read: ready, gentle Books from 
the LIBRARY of the RD AMHERST. OF 
HACKNEY, and a Selection of in 
most Classes of Literature. 

A Large Stock of Books, including First Editions of English 
Authors, always on sale. 

Inquires solicited. 
Catalogues, issued monthly, will be sent to any address gratis 
on application. 


CATALOGUE 


OF A 
UNIQUE COLLECTION OF 
ARTISTIC AND HISTORICAL 
BINDINGS, 
CLASSICS, ART, AND RARE BOOKS. 
28 Pages. Gratis. 


C. HUTCHINS, 
44, SEWARD ROAD, HANWELL, W. 


BOOKS AT ONE-THIRD COST. 


Thousands of the Best Books 
at from 25 to 80 per cent below the original prices. 
The Largest and Best Stock of 
Second-hand and New Remainder Books 
in the World. 


WRITE FOR OUR JANUARY CATALOGUE. 


W. H. SMITH & SON, 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT, 
186, Strand, London, W.C. 


NOW READY. 
Catalogue No. 133. RARE OLD MAPS. 
No. 134  SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


IncLUDING MANY ScaRcE ITEMS 
AND COMPRISING RECENT PURCHASES. 


Gratis and post free on application to 


MYERS & CO, 


59, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
Telephone: 4957 HOLBORN. 
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FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


BOOKSELLER, 
83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W 


Books FOR THE LIBRARY. 
Complete Sets of Fietpinc, JANE AusTEN, DICKENS, 
THACKERAY, GEoRGE MEREDITH, and other great Writers. Cloth, 
half-calf, and half-morocco. Lists can be sent. 


CATALOGUE OF 
British Museum PuBLIcATIONS 


—many of which are out of print and scarce—relating to 
AnciENT Marsies, AvuTOGRAPHS, BooKPLATES, CHARTERS, 


EcyptiAn Awntiguities, Manuscripts, Prints and Drawincs, 
Seats, &c. 8 pages. [Just ready. 


ANNOTATED CATALOGUE OF 


OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
EARLY PRINTED BOOKS, 
ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, 
OLD GARDEN BOOKS, HERBALS, 
OLD PLAYS, &c. 


Part I. AZSOP to FLORIO. [ Ready. 
Part II. FORD to MILTON. [ Ready. 


Part III. MILTON to WALTON, including Rare Folio Editions 
of Shakespeare. (Immediately. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


Publiched, Wook Aor ©. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chan Tane, E.C. ; and Printed by 
FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, ‘Chancery Lane, E.C.—Satu’ January 30, 1909. 
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